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FARM 


Its economy lies in its great durability, ease of application and 
minimum cost for repairs. Once on you have a roof that is 


WEATHER-PROOF, DURABLE, FIRE-RESISTING 


No tar to melt or crack; no paper to tear or rot; nothing to 
corrode. <A roof that imparts an even temperature in all kinds of 


weather. 


Be sure you get the genuine; the market is full of imitations. 
Look for the name ‘‘RuBEROID’’ stamped on the under side of each 


‘roll every four feet. 


Write for samples and prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
GENERAL Orrices: 100 WILLIAM STREET, New YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





ST. tours RANGAS CITY ATLANTA 





Youw’re Sure of the Quality when you buy of 


that reliable, old established house which manufactures all 
kinds of. agricultural implements—plows, harrows, culti- 


fertilizer 
ensilage, 


vators, 
haying tools, 


distributers, 
fodder and root cutters etc.— 


seeders, tobacco and 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co 





This big plant has been located at Chicopee Falls, Mass., for 
55 years. They’ve kept improving their tools each year, and 
have a reputation for honor built tools that last. They’re 





used by the best farmers in your town. Do you use these 


Tools made by Skilled New England Labor 





ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


perfect ever tor, Sak of 
or old roofs. € 





eeds no coating of any kind 
iawvernea 
‘ yeer quailty, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 


10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back If not Satisfied 
On are contains 108 square ft., and covers 100 
equare it. Freigh a al anywhere fi in United States 


er Canada on 6 squares or more, Special prices on 
quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


| 84 CANAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 
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or Room 14C 89 Cortland St., New York, B. ¥, 


|ALFALFA Best Seed for Sale 
ont wianiiieas we Write me for samples, priees 
PR rections * 
J. BE. WING & Skhos” Box “26” 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, or Eutaw, Alabama 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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15 TONS 


BALES'*s"o%s HAY | 


The Gem Full Circle Steel Baler offers large 
feed opening, power head getting greatest bal- 
ing pressure out of a light team, quick return 
plunger, allowing two charges to each circle, and 
brake device which relieves any jerk from the re- 
bound, Easiest for men and horses and bales 
most. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds, some others 
only 1,500. Such light presses require constant re- 
pairs. We save you or more in first cost and 
more every yearin repairs. Send usa postal today 
for prices, 5 days’ free trial plan and a free oer 


= ma 1867 {a our new “Baler 


Kip 5 , 
if £0 ERTEL Co. 
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DRILLING 


We 


Over To sizes and styles for ocins — ton Bod 
alow. wells in aay — of soil or r on 

heels or on engines or a. powers. 
Strong. simple ‘and ‘anrable. any mechanic can operate 


them easily. Send for 
WILLIAMS BROS. - .- Ithaca, N. Y 





BANNER LICE AND 
VERMIN POWDER 


A cheap, effective ~ A 
infectant and rem 


in powder form to 
sted . Perfect 


io (poet seh 
Boppy oo 





DRILLING & 


Well h pcsrcerna tecnmes 


Fastest drillers known, Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHI@. 


BINDER TWINE 





Farmers wanted as agent 
AUGUST POST. 
Moulton - - lowa 


MACHINES, 








AND POULTRY YARD 


When to Replace Roosters 


I dispose of my male chicken 
breeder at three years old, selling him 
in the market then for chicken soup. 
My only breed is Single Comb Elack 
Minorcas. They are better at an ad- 
vanced age than the Asiatics.—[ rank 
P. Studley, Dutchess County, N Y. 

I discard a male bird when he has 
served his usefulness. A good maie 


‘bird is good until five or six years oid. 


If healthy, always breed old birds to 
pullets, as they give the best results; 
and cockerels to old hens.—[William 
J. Davis, Delaware County, Ind. 

I have never used a rooster for 
breeding purposes after three years 
of age, generally marketing them at 
holiday time.—[Leslie D. Smith, 
Schoharie County, N Y 

I discard roosters at three years of 
age, unless @éxceptionally vigorous and 
possessed of very good points, when 
they may be retained a year or two 
longer with a less number of females; 
but after that we sell them, when fat- 
tened, at regular market prices or 
dispose of them at a sacrifice to ama- 
teur breeders.—[Jacob H. Krautz, 
Northampton County, Pa. ” 

At two years old, unless very fine, I 
discard all roosters. When one has 
proved to be very useful in a special 
mating, then it pays to keep a year 
or two longer, or even till older, if 
special care is given. All my old 
stock goes to the butcher.—[J. Sheri- 
dan Wells, Suffolk County, N Y. 





Feeding Oats to Poultry 


DR J. H. C, W, PRINCE EDWARD CO, VA 





Will we ever learn the value of oats 
as a poultry food? Here is an ex- 
perience of last year that is almost 
eonclusive evidence to me. The last 
of February I hatched out about 40 
Single Comb Reds, strictly for eating 
purposes. Nine of the pullets were 
such beauties that I could not kill 
them. June 1 I turned them into a 
field of shocked oats and let them 
make their own living. On July 10 
two of them laid; the day they were 
five months old all were laying and 
averaged over five pounds weight, 
that is, above standard weight. I have 
never seen a more uniform or. nearly 
perfect lot, and the answer again is 
oats. 





In Breeding Turkeys many farmers 
Save only the poorest females and 
buy a large male to even things up. 
The result is poor, scrawny poults, 
many too weak to reach maturity. 
Blame is laid on the weather or the 
feed or anything but the real cause. 
In breeding I have always found it 
good practice to save the very best 
tom I have and when I need new 
blood to buy as many vigorous hens 
as I need. Then each year to keep 
the strongest birds, especially the 
hens.—[J. R. Brabazon, Sr. 


Two Poultry Medicines—My first 
best medicine. for poultry is sharp, 
gritty grit in sizes suitable to the age, 
size and species of bird and supplied 
in unlimited quantities for the birds 
to dose themselves; my second best 
is ample exercise 365 days each year, 
except leap year, when an extra busy 
day is squeezed in somehow.. These 
two benefit all but the druggist; and 
even he may profit by extra eggs and 
stronger, plumper  fowls.—[Joseph 
Moggason, Elgin County, Ont. 





A Healthy Appetite is characteris- 
tic of lice. Better take our word for 
this than»prove it on your prospec- 
tive ‘Thanksgiving turkeys. 


Many Thanksgiving Dinners go 
down the wrong throats in the 
spring. The guests, lice and mites, 
have excellent appetites. 


Religiously to Observe incubator 
rules, as most people observe their 
religious rules,-is to invite failure. 





«ity California is Attractive 


One of the chief re: reasons is because 
of the great variety in soil and cli- 
mate. Traversed from north to south 
by mountain ranges a kind of climate 
can be secured ranging from the most 
delightful sea breezes, even in winter, 
to the snow temperaturés on the high 
mountains. This, of course, makes 
possible a great variety of vegetation. 
In addition to this, there is a wonder- 
ful variety in soil, so that even the 
men who desire to grow corn can sat- 
isfy their longings. Wheat, of course, 
is a great product and all kinds of 
fruit can be grown in different parts 
of the state. 

All this being true, it is but natural 
that those who are desirous of secur- 
ing farm land in a more congenial 
climate should turn to California. The 
price of the land varies, ranging from 
$30 to $100 per acre, for land adapted 
to grain, hay and deciduous fruits. 
Irrigated land of the same _ type 
ranges from $100 to $500 per acre. 
These high-priced lands, of course, 
are supplied with ample water rights. 

In southern California particularly, 
the growing of citrus fruits is ex- 
ceedingly profitable some years. The 
raising of alfalfa has come to be @ 
source of large income, farmers fre- 
quently securing six to eight tons te 
the acre. The price of this hay makes 
the industry exceedingly profitable. 
Further than this, the growing of al- 
falfa increases the fertility of the land 
and puts it in good condition for the 
production of other crops. Besides the 
growing of oats and wheat for grain, 
both of these are produced in consid- 
erable quantity for hay. This grain 
hay brings good prices and is never a 
drug on the market. 

The matter of irrigation is a stum- 
bling biock to those who have never 
had any experience.. The fact of the 


matter is, with an adequate water 
supply, irfigation is comparatively 
simple. The matter of turning on the 


water and shutting it off, the matter 
of cultivating the crops with refer- 
ence to their irrigation is easily 
learned. When it.is remembered that 
with irrigation water the farmer is 
practically independent of the season, 
the disadvantages of this plan disap- 
pear. With a comparatively small 
amount of irrigated land, carefully 
tilled, the farmer is enabled to sup- 
port himself and family and save 
money each year. Ten acres are 
about all one family can handle. Fruit 
trees can be planted on the land, and 
in’a few years are in full bearing. In 
the meantime, small fruits and veg- 
etables can be.grown between the 
rows of trees and a series of crops 
harvested during the season. When 
the family does all the work there are 
good profits in a ten-acre irrigated 
farm. When hired help must be had 
the profits decrease very rapidly. 

In this southern California region 
the custom of settling in communities 
has many advantages. These colonies 
consist of a number of people from 
the same neighborhood in the east; 
being acquainted, it does not take 
them long to co-operate in the pur- 
chase of land supplies, handling of 
‘water, harvesting and selling their 
fruit, etc. This can be done to great 
advantage. Then, too, the social life 
in one of these comunities is pleasant 
from the very start. 

Not far from Los Angeles hundreds 
of acres are devoted-to celery. This 
is shipped east by the trainload. Win- 
ter vegetables, such as string beans, 
tomatos, green peas, peppers and the 
like are shipped ‘north and east dur- 
ing the winter months. All this kind 
of work is profitable and exceedingly 
pleasant. Strawberries are produced 
between Los Angeles and Redendo 
Beach, around Glendale, which is a 
few miles north of Los Angeles. 

Another. exceedingly interesting 
phase in the development of this re- 

{To Page 676] 
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A PROFITABLE HERD OF AYRSHIRES 


W. Le MARKHAM 
HE value of pure-bred stock is not 
| questioned by men who look after 
details. Frank Cookingham of Chau- 
a le tauqua county, N Y, decided in 1882 
that there was more profit and pleasure in a 
well-bred herd of dairy cattle than in mon- 
grels and grades of no definite ancestry.. His 
capital was limited, but he secured the very 
best Ayrshires and started right. In those 
days he found it difficult to interest the farm- 
ers in pure-bred stock. It was even difficult 
to get them to bélieve that a pure-bred sire 


Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending June 15, 1907 


milk to be dropped out of its ration, it is fed 
some grain, silage or roots and good hay. He 
thinks it an important point that young stock 
sheuld be fed as the cow to develop a true 
dairy cow. He breeds his heifers at 15 to 
18 months. He has 250 acres, upon which 
there are four barns. The two.main cow 
barns are 45 by 90 feet and 50 by 86 feet, re- 


spectively. These are fitted with swing stan- 
chions, cement floors and modern con- 
veniences. Water is in the yard and the cows 


are Jet out every day. On pleasant days they 
are allowed to stay out about one hour. He 
is intending to put individual water basins in 
his stable this fall. 

The cows are fed three times a day, at 7 


would be better to head the herd, but that’ a m, at noon,and 7 pm. Morning and evening 


difficulty is becoming a thing of the past. 
With these obstacles to overcome, he has 
stuck to the Ayrshires and now has 75 reg- 
istered animals and 25 grades. Of these 55 
are milch cows. He has stuck to them be- 
cause he believes they are the No 1 dairy cow, 
bécause they are easy keepers, assimilating 
the food they take to a good advantage, and 
are continuous milkers, always responding to 
the amount of feed given, also because of 
’ their hearty constitution, good udders, and 
capability of securing food from pastures of 
poorer quality than some of the other breeds. 
The best matured cows give from 40 to 60 
pounds milk a day. The herd averages about 
4% butter fat in the middle of gestation. 
This herd is headed by the sire Sir Fritz, 
No 7796. His sire was Rothage, No 6044, and 
his dam was Rosa Erica, No 12775. Mr Cook- 
ingham changes his sire once in four or five 
years to prevent inbreeding, and always has 
a young sire to use on the daughters of the 
older sire, so as not to breed back. He breeds 
for his ideal type and selécts the best for 
show purposes. His first and greatest aim 
is to procure a good dairy type, one that will 


he gives one-half bushel silage. With this he 
gives about four pounds grain, consisting of 
two parts bran, two parts distillers’ grain and 
one part shorts. His silage corn would have 
husked out 75 bushels an acre. At noon he 
gives all the mixed hay they will eat up clean. 
He always feeds after milking, because the 
cows are more quiet and there is less odor in 
the stable. 

His sire is always kept in the stable with 
the cows. He is fed hay, silage, and for grain, 
mainly oats. He thinks it very important that 
the sire have exercise, and for this purpose 
there is a large yard just back of the barn. 
The surplus milk from his herd has been sent 
to a creamery for the last five years. He ships 
stock for breeding purposes to many states. 

The first silo was built in 1895 on this farm. 
He now has two of 160 and 125 tons’ capacity. 
Silage is considered the best kind of dairy 
feed, and is always fed after milking. The 
silos are opened in the fall and fed from all 
winter. 

The manure is removed from the stable and 
drawn directly to the field every day, thereby 
saving the liquid as well as the solid part. 
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Mr Cookingham’'s time is not entirely devoted 
to the Ayrshires. He has orchards, from 
which last year he sold a large crop of apples. 
He gives a good deal of thought to raising 
large crops of oats, experimenting with new 
varieties and keeping the best for his main 
crop. He is a devoted Patron and a leader in 
grange work. 2 


INSECTS OF INTEREST TO DAIRYMEN 

One of the last lectures given to the winter 
dairy course students at Cornell university 
was by Prof M. V. Slingerland, upon Insects 
in which dairymen are interested. The horn 
fly sometimes causes serious annoyance to 


cows. It looks like the house fly, but is 
smaller. These flies cluster upon the horn, 
but do not eat the horn, as many people 
seem to think. They suck blood from the 
animal. The flies breed in fresh cow ma- 
nure. The eggs hatch, and the maggots grow 


into flies within two weeks. Thus there may 
be several broods, and they may become a 
serious pest by their rapid increase in num- 
bers. 

One of the best remedies is to use a repel- 
lent spray. This may be made from one 
pound soap dissolved in one gallon hot water, 
which is thoroughly mixed with two gallons 
kerosene oil. This should then be diluted 
at the rate of one part of the solution to 
six parts water. Crude petroleum is also 
good to drive off these flies, as well as to kill 
certain other insect pests, such as lice. 

The ox warble-fly is the insect which is re- 
sponsible for the large lumps or bunches on 


the backs of cattle in summer. . This fly re- 
sembles the house fly, but is larger. Its eggs 
are laid on the hairs on the legs. It used 


to be thought that the eggs hatched near 
where they were laid, on the back, and.the 
grubs bored in through the hide, but now it is 
believed that the eggs are licked off the 





win out as a real 
dairy animal: Two- 
thirds of his cows 


freshen in spring and 
one-third in the fall. 

The calves are left 
with the mothers un- 
til three days old, 
then separated and 
taught to drink new 
milk until about four 





weeks old. The feed 
is then gradually 
changed to separated 
milk. As soon as 
possible, the calves 
are taught to. eat 
grain, consisting of 


two parts bran, two 
parts middlings and 
one partoil meal. This 
is fed dry immedi- 
ately after the calif 
drinks its milk. He 
thinks this an impor- 
tant point in raising 
calves. 

After the calf gets 
old enough for the 


75 registered animais in his herd. 





AYRSHIRES AT HOME IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


The splendid lot of Ayrshire cows shown above belong to Frank Cookingham of 
Chautauqua county, N Y. He is a firm believer in the merits of the Ayrshire and has 


Of these 55 are in milk. Several of these cows have 
daily records of 40 to 60 pounds milk, with a butter fat average for the entire herd of 
about 4%. At the head of this herd is Sir Fritz, No 7796. 
of this herd is due to the careful personal supervision of the owner. 
page giving in detail his methods is well worth reading 


The successful management 


legs into the mouth, 
hatching in the alj- 
mentary canal, and 
the grubs work from 
there out as far as 
the skin, where they 
grow, and- make the 
objectionable lumps, 
each grub: having a 
hole through which 
it may breathe. 

One remedy is to 
smother the grub by 
plugging up the hole 
in the skin by the use 
of crude petroleum or 


other greasy  sub- 
stance. Axle grease 
will do.- When they 


are large they may be 
Squeezed out. These 
insects have only one 
brood a year. The 
common house fly is 
responsible “for a 
great deal of trou- 
ble in datries as well 
as in homes. It is a 


The article on this 
carrier of bacteria. 
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APPROVED HAYING METHODS 


SUGGESTIVE IDEAS FOR CUTTING, CURING AND HAUL- 
ING HAY TO BEST ADVANTAGE UNDER NEW ENG- 
LAND CONDITIONS==—CUT THE HAY EARLY EVEN 
If THE YIELD IS A LITTLE LESS—=MACHINERY 
LARGELY SOLVES THE HELP PROBLEM——CON NECTI- 
CUT HAYING METHODS GIVEN HEREWITH BY C. 8S. 
PHELPS OF LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


The introduction of improved haying ma- 
ehinery and the change in our views as to the 
value of hay cut in different stages of growth, 
for feeding, have completely changed meth- 
ods in hay making. The old and laborious 
methods of hand cutting and tending made 
the haying a slow operation and of necessity 
much of the crop became overripe. The 
introduction of winter dairying has helped 
to demonstrate that only early cut hay haa 
much value in milk production. 

Modern hay making_is, therefore, based on 
two things, the growing of the best varieties 
of grasses and clovers and the harvesting of 
th in such a condition as to afford the 
djargest amount of valuable nutrients. The 
growing of the clovers with the better grasses 
for hay to be used in feeding dairy stock 
adds greatly to the value of the hay. In my 
experience, the alsike clover is more valuable 
than the common red. It makes a finer and 
richer feed and is more certain on rather 
heavy soils than the red. All things consid- 
ered, there are no grasses for hay equal to 
timothy and redtop, and especially so for 
growing with the clovers. These grasses are 
hardy and quite durable and a good grade of 
seed can always be had in the trade. The 
less common, cultivated grasses are less free 
from weed-seed, and frequently the seed fs 
too old to be reliable. 
found a mixture of 16 quarts timothy, eight 
quarts redtop and four quarts each of com- 
mon red and alsike clover, sown at the rate 
of 20 quarts per acre, has given a grade of 
hay that dairy stock and horses have rel- 
ished, and from which good returns have 
been obtained. 

TIME TO CUT HAY 


672 


On most soils a crop of these kinds is 
ready to cut the latter part of June or early 
in July. Experience shews, however, that 
delays from bad weather are unavoidable anu 
that it is often better to begin haying by June 
20 in southern New England. A slightly 
smaller crop, as a result of early cutting, is 
-hetter than a larger crop cut after the seed 
is formed. The value of the hay should not 
be measured by weight of crop alone, but by 
the weight and the rate of digestibility. 

Early cut hay will average about 60% di- 
gestible, while late cut wili average 40 to 
45% digestible. If the early cut hay yielded 
two tons per acre, and the same hay would 
yield 2% tons per acre three weeks later, the 
earlier cut might still give more pounds per 
acre of digestible nutrients. Another impor- 
tant factor in favor of the early cut hay is 
that much of the energy of the late cut hay is 
used in making the tough, hard material 
available to the animal. The food used in 
this work is not available for the building up 
of the products for which the stock is kept. 


COST OF MAKING AND FOOD VALUE 


There are two factors to be taken into 
account in hay making, the cost and the food 
value of the hay when stored. There is no 
doubt but the cost of making early cut hay 
is much greater than for the same grade of 
hay cut several weeks later. Care should be 
taken to so store the early cut portio~ as to 
make it available for milking stock, while the 
later cut should be fed to young stock and 
horses. The milking portion of the herd 
should not be shifted from the early cut to 
the late cut fodder. My experience indicates 


For dairy stock I have ° 


that hay if harvested free from adhering 
moisture needs less drying than many farm- 
ers suppose. The wet of the early part of 
the day will dry off better when the crop is 
standing than when it is cut. For this rea- 
son, we like to start the mowers about 9 
o’clock and to cut as much as possible up to 
12 or 1 o’clock. 

We start the tedder about one hour af- 
ter the mowers and keep it in use as muclf 
as possible up to 3 o’clock, then rake and 
leave in large windrows unless the weather 
seems likely to-be stormy, in which case the 
hay is put into cocks. By using the tedder 
freely after the hay is “opened”? the second 
day it will be in good shape to haul by 1 or 
2 o’clock. This providing every condition is 
favorable; so much depends on weather and 
local conditions in making hay that no one 
can give absolute directions that will be of 
much value without the exercise of good 
judgment to modify such- directions. 


GET THE TOOLS IN ORDER 


The haying tools should all be put in good 
condition before the opening of the haying 
season. The more breakable parts should be 
duplicated early in the season to avoid delays 
during the rush days. So many machines are 
made to sell rather than to wear that great 
care should be used in selectjng the best and 
most durable makes. Convenience in order- 
ing parts should be considered, as even with 
all possible precaution, new parts may be 
suddenly wanted, On large farms it often 
pays to have a good man with a mechatical 
“‘bent,’’ whose business it shall be to look 
over and repair all machinery every morn- 
ing. Nuts and bolts want tightening and oil 
should be fréely provided. Large farms should 
be provided with at least five or six hay 
wagons, so that loads may be kept in the 
barn all the time, by changing horses. A 
barn gang and a field gang are needed, in or- 
der to save waste of time in moving from the 
field to the barn. In these days of scarcity of 
labor everything possible should be done 
with machinery... A good hay fork and car- 
rier are the best labor-saving devices used 
in housing the hay crop. On some farms the 
hay loader is a good labor-saver. 


CARE OF CALVES AFTER WEANING 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 

Subsequent to the weaning period, calves 
are frequently allowed to lose in flesh, thus in 
a measure losing the benefit that would oth- 
erwise result from careful feeding during the 
milk period. The food and care are not ex- 
actly the same with calves weaned in autumn 
as with those weaned in the spring. 

Calves weaned in spring usually go on grass 
pasture as soon as it is ready. Such food is 
very suitable for them, and when it is abun- 
dant, no other food may be necessary. Usn- 
ally, however, it is advantageous to keep up 
the supplement of grain, though it may be in 
lessened quantity. 

The same is true of calves that are to be 
finished quite young, as when grown for baby 


beef calves of the beef types. or 
classes intended for breeding should be 
given a less amount, and _ those in- 


tended for milk production may fare well 
enough without any. No kind of meal sup- 
plement, probably, is superior to the follow- 
ing for summer feeding: Ground corn three 
parts, ground oats three, and wheat bran 
one. If only one grain is fed, let it be oats. 


The Cure-All in the poultry yard is good 
management. Its principal virtue is that 
it is preventive. With it there is no need 
for stimulants, regulators and other make~ 
shifts. 


rat 


MEADOW AND PASTURE . 


RELATION OF CLOVERS TO THE SOIL 


L. 8. HASSELMAN, INDIANA 


Why do you raise clovers? This seems 
to be rather a foolish question, for, in a way, 
everyone knows why. Farmers know from 
experience that the clovers improve the soil 
and increase the yield of crops. We can goa 
little further, however, and ask just how the 
clovers or legumes improve the soil, and al- 
so why it is that after a few years it is hard 
to get a catch on a field where it was for- 
merly easy? ‘This latter question may be 
better understood and answered if we first 
consider the relation of the clovers to the 
soil. 

Contrary to the common notion, clovers 
and other legumés do not act as a general 
cure-all for the soil. A good stand and 
growth of clover does add a needed supply 
of nitrogen, but how about the other two 
equally important plant food elements, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid? The atmosphere 
we breathe is largely composed of nitrogen, 
and it is on this that the legumes forage. 
Since careful investigation has shown that 
neither potash nor phosphoric acid is found 
in the atmosphere, it stands to reason that 
clovers can’t and don’t enrich the soil in pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. The fact is, that 
when lovers are cut and hauled from the 
field, the soil is left quite a little poorer in 
respect to these elements. 

The analysis of ordinary crimson clover 
shows that a two-ton crop removes from the 
soil 82 pounds of nitrogen, 18 pounds of phos- 
phorie acid and 88 pounds of potash. Since 
the fertilizer value of nitrogen is about 17 
cents per pound, and that of potash and 
phosphoric acid each 6 cents per pound, the 
value of these. essential materials would 
stand as follows: Value of nitrogen removed 
in two-ton crop, $13.94; phosphoric acid, 
$1.08; potash, $5.28; total fertility removed, 
$20.30. 

Thus every ton of clover removes over 
$20 worth of fertility, but as a large amount 
of the nitrogen has been taken from the air, 
this element may be left out of account. The 
$5.28 worth of potash, as well as the $1.08 
worth of phosphoric acid, is a dead loss to 
the soil, however, and the poorer the soil 
the more serious does this loss become. 

Now to come back to the question, why is it 
becoming almost impossible to get a catch of 
clover? If you will look at the above figures 
you will readily see that $1 worth of phos- 
phoric acid and $5 worth of potash are re 
moved from each acre every time you harvest 
a crop of clover. It does not seem beyond rea- 
son that the $5 removal of potash should com- 
mence to tell on the soil after a few years. 
Even the $1 removal of phosphoric acid would 
show its effect. 

Since the clovers require about five times 
as much potash as phosphoric acid, it would 
seem that the soil would be depleted of pot- 
ash five times as fast as of phosphoric acid, 
and the lack of available potash would seem 
to be the chief cause of the poor stand of 
clover. 

That the lack of potash is often the cause 
of clover sickness has been shown in many 
cases through the increased. stand on a piece 
of ground which has had the benefit of pot- 
ash derived from ashes of a straw pile that 
has been accidentaly burned. A catch of clo- 
ver can usually be made certain through the 
wise addition of potash salts. é 





For High-Priced Eggs hatch American va- 

rieties of fowls in April, Mediterranean in 

« May, then feed the pullets for growth so they 
will be matured in November. 
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(N THE. LAND OF TOMATO CANNERIES 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY PROF R. L. WATTS OF CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA, A VERY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMER, 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIP DOING FARMERS’ 


UPON THE FOLLOWING INDUSTRIES: CABBAGE, PEACH, 


GIVING HIS OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEADING CROPS IN MARYLAND, AFTER A 
INSTITUTE WORK. 


THE REMAINING ARWICLES WILL TREAT 
APPLE AND STRAWBERRY. THE ARTICLES 


SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY FARMER, AS THEY ARE FULL OF PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS.— [ED?ITOR. 


Tomatoes are grown very extensively in 
Maryland. Thousands of tons are used by 
the canning factories, local markets are well 
supplied and a large quantity is shipped to 
northern markets. The industry is most im- 
portant in the eastern shore counties, but it 
is by no means restricted to this section. 
Thousands of acres of sandy and gravelly 
loams in different parts of the state produce 
the finest tomatoes. Climatic conditions. are 
particularly favorable for this vegetable. The 
seasons are sufficiently long to sow the seed 
in the open ground and have plenty of time 
for the crop to ripen before severe frosts 
‘oecur in the fall. : 

The usual practice is to drill the seed in 
the open ground after danger of kiiling frosts. 
Careful growers are particular about the 
source of seed, but as in other states, it is 
surprising how little attention 
is given to the seed question. 
Here and there I found a 
grower who saved.his own 
seed, but the average grower 
knows little or nothing con- 
cerning the seed used. This is 
a vital mistake. Breeding and 
selection count for as much 
with the tomato as with corn 
or any other plant, and the 
matter should , receive more 
general attention. To procure 
satisfactory plants it is impor- 
tant to use good seed and good 
soil; sow thinly, so that plants 
will not be crowded; cultivate 
frequently and spray several 
times with bordeaux before 
planting in the field. 

In growing early tomatoes 
the usual practice is to sow in 
hotbeds or greenhouses once, 
or, better, twice, before set- 
ting in the field. The univer- 
sal method in preducing for 
canneries is to sow in the open 
ground, transplanting directly 
to the field. Investigatfons at 
the Maryland agricultural experiment station 
for three. consecutive seasons show that 
transplanting before setting in the field is 
a most decided advantage, but commercial 
growers will be slow to add this expense; 
because they feel that prices paid by the can- 
neries necessitate most rigid economy in the 
matter of production. The plan of the sta- 
tion is to sow the seed in hotbeds in March 
and then transplant in cold frames, spacing 
plants 4 inches apart. By using protecting 
cloth over the frames instead of glass the 
added expense would not be great and we 
believe it would be the means of greatly in- 
creasing profits, because of largely increased 
yields. 

The question of distance between ‘plants 
in the field was an interesting phase of the 
subject discussed by growers at a number of 
institutes. The usual distance is 4 feet éach 
way, but some very successful gardeners 
stated that lessspace should be allowed on thin 
roil, 3 feet being sufficient on some. uplands. 
This is certainly an easy and inexpensive way 
_fo. increase the yield on poor land, but it will 
not take the place of added fertility and 
fewer plants tc the acre. I found only a 
few growers who used machines in transplant- 
ing. There is no doubt about success in set- 
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“PRET ER EEL FE EE 


meat was tender, yet firm. 


‘a fertilizer carrying more than 5% 


? 


ting tomato plants when the right machines 
are used and when operated by competent 
men and steady teams. Pulling the plants 
a day or two before setting in the field, al- 
lowing them to wilt and straighten up before 
handling again, wil] prepare and toughen 
them for the shock of transplanting, whether 
done by hand or by machines. 


FERTILIZING AND SPRAYING 


There is the widest range in the kind and 
amount of fertilizer used. A large percent- 
age of farmers who produce for factories, 
broadcast some stable manure before or af- 
ter plowing, and use from 300 to 1000 pounds 
fertilizer an acre, Very little nitrogen is 
bought in the form of commercial fertilizers, 
most farmers claiming that the vine growth 
is ample without any nitrogen aside from 
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PRIZE TOMATOES AT THE 1906 ILLINOIS FAIR 


This exhibit was remarkable for uniformity of size and color. 


that furnished by manure, clover sods or cow- 
peas. Only the mineral elements are needed 
to make the fruit, and phosphoric acid is al- 
most invariably used in‘ much larger quanti- 
ties-than potash. 

It was seldom that I found a grower using 
potash, 
while double this amount ef phosphoric aeid 
is generally used. Most Maryland soils are 
much richer in potash than phosphoric acid, 
so the prevailing practice is correct as far 
as the soil analyses indicate. At the same 
time, the fact should be kept in mind that 
the tomato, both vine and fruit, requires 
more than seven times as much potash as 
phosphoric acid. I was informed by many 
growers that a fertilizer containing 7 
8% potash gives the best results. 

Very few growers spray their vines with 
bordeaux before setting. in the field. The 
value of this practice has been proved beyond 
doubt. A potent cause of*low yields is 
diseased plants, and this trouble can oft@n be 


‘avoided to a great extent by preventing the 


development of the disease in the seedbed. 
With. the limited area, spraying the seed- 
lings is inexpensive and requires very little 
time. As to whether field spraying will pay 
in growing tomatoes for canneries is another 


The plants were grown in a cold frame, 
transplanted to the open garden about May, cultivated carefully and tied 
to stakes. The yield was satisfactory in every way. 
Acme, Livingston, Prizetaker, Perfection and Paragon do well. 


For central Illinois, 


or 
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We didn't find a grower who ac- 


proposition. 
tually does it. In southern Jersey early to- 
mato growers are forced to spray. But early 
varieties are much more susceptible to 
blight, and the gross receipts an acre are 
much larger than when supplied to canner- 
ies. These points justify the additional ex- 
pense of spraying. Again, early varieties, as 
the —Earliana, are enormous yielders, and if 
the factories wil! accept them one could well 
afford to spray because of the larger crop 
than is possible with standard canning va- 
rieties, such as the Stone. 

Many varieties are grown for canning fac- 


tories. I cannot say which is the most pop- 
ular, but the following three are used very 
largely: The old standard Stone has many 
friends; the Greater Baltimore, the heaviest 


yielder at the Maryland station, is successful 
on many farms; the I X L is well spoken of 
by many gardeners, and a large number of 
other varieties are grown to a less extent. 
Although canners are paying better prices 
than a few years ago, growers claim that 
profits are small. There is no doubt about 
this point so far as the mass of growers id 
concerned. It is doubtful if thé 
average yield is over five ton$ 
an acre and on many farms It 


is less. Producers of Earliana 
get large yields, but the facto- 
ries don’t want them. Few 
growers are able to produce an 
average yield, year after year, 
of ten tons an acre. This kind 


of a yield is necessary to make 
a good profit. > 

The strawberry 
important in certain sections of 
Maryland, particularly in the 
eastern shore counties and in 
close proximity to ‘the cities. 
There is, perhaps, a_ larger 
area in Caroline than in any 
other county of the state. At 
Ridgeley I met many intelli- 
gent growers who operate on a 
large scale. The soils of this 
locality are well adapted to 
the strawberry, and contain 
sufficient sand to make them 
easily cultivated.’ Practically 
the entire crop is sold at the 
railroad sidings. This is an 
ideal way of selling. It means 
spot cash when the fruit is delivered and it 
also means the highest market price because 
of competition between buyers who remain at 
the point of delivery during the entire season. 
With this system of selling, the grower is sure 
of a market and takes no risks in shipping and 
in placing his crop in the hands of commis- 
sion men who may not be responsible. 

Most Ridgeley growers have large fields of 
strawberries. One grower, James McDonald, 
gave me some very interesting figures con- 
cerning the results from a plat only 80 by 
100 feet, planted with Stevens’ Late- Cham- 
pion. He sold from this plat last spring 61,- 
000 plants at $1.50 a 1000, netting him $91.50. 
Then he picked from the same plat, after dis- 
turbing the plants, berries. that sold for 
$52.37, making total receipts $143.87. This is 
at the rate of $725 an acre, 

Raspberries and blackberries are grown to 
a greater or less extent throughout the state. 
W. L. Allen of Wicomico county has 15 acres 
of Lucretia dewberries. He says concerning 
this fruit: The dewberry is constantly grow- 
ing in favor and is today, next to the straw- 
berry, the most popular of all the small fruits. 
There is no doubt about the fact that the 
dewberry is not grown as largely as its mer- 
its demand. 


The 
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Lightest Draft Potato 


ing Satisfactory Work. 


you to try it before you buy, and we 
it easy for you to get one on trial. We 
will send a machine on approval to any responsible 
_farmer in the United States. Try it in your own field, 
if it don’t fulfill every claim we make, don’t keep it— 
if it does, you wouldn’t part with it for twice the 
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Write today for terms of this trail offer and our 
special price to introduce the O. K. Digger in terri- 
tor: where we have no agent. Onlyone in a com- 


munity at this special price, so write 





Box 814 
York, Pa. 
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THE RIGHT SEED POTATOES 


$. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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The stock is right. 
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CROP’ REPORTS 


‘GRAIN AND ORCHARD CROPS SHOW INDIFFERENT PROMISE 


Wheat Conditions Now Generally Known---American Agriculturist Observers Re- 
port on Acreage and Development---Area Under This Crop Shows Ma- 
terial Reduction---Oats Condition Unsatisfactory in Surplus States---Increased 
Area Under Corn Now Welcoming Every Favorable Day---Large Area Under 
Barley---Further Details About Tree Fruits 
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American Agriculturist was the first 
authority to point out the unpromis- 
ing conditién for the wheat crop this 
year. As early as April it presented 
data indicating lack of vitality and 
unusual winterkilling: The report 
presented this week, representing the 
situation June 1, is compiled with 
eare from data furnished ‘by skilled 
observers and the conclusion pre- 
sented shows the substantial accyracy 
of all that has gone before, 

The acreage planted to winter 
wheat last fall was in round numbers 
32,000,000. Through loss by winter 
killing in the Ohio vall:y, by destruc- 
tion from green bugs in the south- 
and to a smaller degree from 
drouth and (freezing . temperatures 
during May in portions of the district 
west of the Missouri river, the acre- 
age now standing for harvest has 
been materially reduced from that 
originally seeded. 

The aggregr* acreage of winter 
wheat is returned by American Agri- 
culturist county observers this month 
is 27,734,000 acres, against an area 
harvested last year of 30,755,000 acres, 
a reduction of nearly 10%. Every 
state in the Ohio valley shows a ma- 
terial decrease from last year’s 
breadth except IHinois. 

JUNE CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 75.2 

Last month our correspondents re- 
ported the average condition of the 
wheat trop as 76.1, This condition, of 
course, at that time applied to the 
full acreage originally seeded, and 
made no allowance whatever for acre- 
age abandoned, because at that time 
it was not possible to definitely meas- 
ure the ab-ndoned area. This month 
our returns of condition are to be ap- 
plied only to the area still left stand- 
ing. The figures cf condition on June 
l are reported at 75.2. 

TOO EARLY TO ESTIMATE BUSHELS 

There is nothing new to be added in 
explanation of the poor condition of 
winter wheat this year.. The further 
loss of prospect in the west is due 
merely to a continuation of the causes 
which reduced the early prospect. 

It is, of course, too early to make 
any definite estimate of probable crop 
results, and American Agriculturist 
distinctly declines to commit itself toa 
crop estimate until the grain has gone 
through the thresher. In order to 
meet the natural demand, however, 
for an indication of possibilities, it 
may be said that the present condi- 
tional figures, if maintained to har- 
vest, when applied to the acreage re- 
turns, would warrant an expectation 
of a crop of winter wheat somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 350,000,000 
bushels. 


‘SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCED 


"The situation go far as it regards 
spring wheat is also extremely unsat- 
isfactory. The continued cold weath- 
er during April and May delayed 
seeding to an extent which renders 
the final result uncertain and which 
made it impossible to seéd the full 
area intended. Our correspondents this 
month have made a tentative state- 
ment of the acreage, 17,461,000 acres 
against an area harvested last year of 
19,159,000 acres. 

As a natural result of the unfavor- 
able surroundings which have been 
pointed out, the present condition of 
the spring wheat plant is reported 
low by American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents. In a considerable part of 
the belt the plant was only barely up 
at the date of the report, and in some 
instances the seed sown had not yet 
germinated. Under such a situation 





local observers are naturally discour- 
aged and regard the prospect: as de- 
cidedly poor. The condition as re- 
turned by our observers is 86.5 against 
94.3 at this date last year, and an 
average for a series of the last ten 
years of about 94. 

THE HOPEFUL FEATURES IN SPRING- WHEAT 


It should be pointed out, of course, 
that his low condition now reported 
is entirely the result of the lateness 
of the season, there being nothing in 
evidence to indicate thatthe vitality 
of the plant itself has been perma- 
nently impaired. Plenty of moisture 
and favorable temperature during the 
balance of the growing season might 
readily overcome this unfavorable 
start. On the other hand, however, 
the interested observer must not eyver- 
lock the fact that the record of _rop 
reporting work shows that the small 
grain crop, which begins its season of 
growth with a poor condition, very 
rarely makes good the early de- 
ficiency. 

The accompanying statement gives 
the estimated acreage of spring and 
winter wheat this year, together with 
the condition as reported on June i. 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION JUNE 1 


States Acres Condition 
Winter 
I SR er’ ahs Sore : 75 
Pind cc ta ooees-- 1,646,000 $0 
oo Pe . ,000 44 
BPR ic Jensaasedie 213,000 83 
Tenn ...eseceees 166,000 se 
W Va .ceeesess- 360,000 88 
Ky... ivsinccthe ce, 610 82 
D vce ceescuaseoem lee sO 
MIC Na catie tee ,000 T 
Ind note eee gee + 02p268,000 76 
EA Nea tet notte ony ,000 90 
Wis ives ctstouan ,000 77 
Minn ecseesee 101,000 7 
er ee ange - 65,000 83 
TE. wana, eth othe 2,352,000 84 
WE Lekasetan . 6,000,000 55 
Web susac% +. 22,141,000 80 
CO ew ka beeen 1,124,000 * 85 
Ore Linon Oe ne "314,000 92 
Wash wicceceece 800,000 90 
es in a case 125,000 36 
Ce os ietecied 3,325,000 ta 
a ——~4 
TET Ac cbiw 27,734,000 75.2 
Spring 
a Re sees “EU,000 95 
Mich ,...+».; at 30,000 85 
2 See eseces 212000 94 
W118 -ierves seecee 640,000 87 
i ape e+ ee 4,817,000 82 
ER nc bio sd 24555 eee 83 
Kan ern 7: 
pS ee - -+ 687,000 80 
WD ota, . - »4,242,000 86 
See P oe -3,456,000 91 
Cel sos Se 2.00 40.08 48,000 90 
Oe... kee saesas + 737,000 84 
i OS 981,000 97 
Other ..... oes 738,000 95 
————_ —a 
Total .......17,461,000 86.5 
Spring ........17,461,000 86.5 
Winter... 4 si ssc 27,734,000 75.2 
———_—_———_ —— _ 
Aggregate ...45,195,000 





Losses in Fruit Preipects Outlined 


The disappointing situation in tree 
fruit outlook was outlined quite ful- 
ly last week. Weather conditions 
have been more favorable with the 
advent of June, but of course this 
fact could not make up for fruit 
which actually perished by spring 
frosts. Then, too, the opening days of 
June brought trying temperatures _ and 
lack of sunshine. Growers are still 
measuring up the _ situation, and 
keenly interested. in the customary 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


























wune drop. Followimg are furtner 
motes from ‘valued correspondents in 
chief orchard sections; these were re- 
ceived some days ago but crowded out 
of our issue of last week. They practi- 
cally testify as to conditions at the 
close of May. 

MORE TESTIMONY FROM THE WEST 

Michigan—Van Buren county, un- 
eqnal bloom in apple orchards, sea- 
son late, peach prospects very poor, 
many trees dead from October freeze. 
Newaygo, normal set of apples, other 
iiree fruits bloomed quite full, or- 


chards healthy, but season late. 
Grand Traverse, peaches not set heav- 
ily, following the bloom, orchards 


cherries a promi- 
nent fruit. here, outlook reasonably 
good, apples blossomed full. St Clair, 
erchards in good shape at close of 
May. ~. Kalamazoo, a ccrrespondent 
in the town of Kalamazoo says or- 
chards 'n fair condition, season very 


generally healthy, 


late, due to cold weather, apples 
bloomed full. 
Illinois—Bureau county, apples 


bloomed normal, medium prospects 
for other tree fruits, orchards gener- 
ally healthy, although plums 
cherries a failure this season, while 
the effect of spring frosts on apples 
still uncertain. Champaign, a well- 
posted orchardist at Savoy says pros- 
pects for one-third crop of apples, 
and 20% of other. tree fruits, orchards 
generally healthy, Maiden Blush and 
" Willow Twig best bearing crop, Ben 
Davis light. 

Missouri—Advices ‘from orchard 
sections in the southwest continue to 
indicate practical fruit failure this 
season. 

Kansas—Referring to the state as a 
whole at the opening of June, Sec 
‘William H. Barnes of Topeka says 
that orchards are generally healthy 
considering the frosts, but no fruit 
this year except cherries and grapes, 
this after extraordinary blossoming 
period, and apples all frozen except a 
few Janet. = 

Arkansas—Benton county shows 
reasonably promising outlook. A 
correspondent at Bentonville says ap- 
ples bloomed normal, except: Ben 
Davis, prospect for about half.a crop, 
peaches a fourth crop, orchards 
healthy, spraying general ‘and quality 
of fruit will be better than usual. 
Another correspondent in the same 
vicinity says that more apples and 
peaches will be shipped than ever be- 
fore. 

SMALLER RELATIVE LOSSES IN THE, EAST 

New York—Season of course very 
late as indicated in American Agricul- 
turist last week, but fruit prospects 
otherwise reasonably good. Late ad- 
vices from Niagara county point to 
an encouraging set of apples after a 
normal bloom, a good many peach 
t-ees winterkilled. Yates, full bloom 


of apples, peaches light, orchards 
healthy, good outiook for. plums, 
pears, quinces and cherries. Oswego, 


peach prospects normal except El- 
fberta; some oyster shell bark scale in 
orchards, but conditions generally fa- 
vorable for a large fruit crop. Onta- 
rio, season backward, yet a corre- 
spondent at Stanley writes that frost 
has not injured apples since they 
bloomed, Greenings better than Bald- 
wins, pears full prospect. Peaches 
mostly killed at Walworth, Wayne 
county; pear and apple prospects 
good, except Baldwins, that bore 
heavily last season. Albany, several 
days of cold, west winds at the-close 
of May and opening of June caused 


apprehension, with prospects that 
fruit blossoms are injured. Apples 
bloomed very full, peaches light. 


Dutchess apples full bloom, but some 
injury by frost of May 12, yet fair to 
full crop promise. 

Ohio—Lawrence, apples in full 
bloom inthis county in early April, 
and two-thirds killed by frosts and this 
true of peaches. Summit, fair prospect 
for apples, poor for peaches, fruit 

[To Page 678] 
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Preparing for Silage 
J. G. LATIMER, WESTMORELAND CO, PA 

I take my fields in regular rotation 
for silage crops “without regard to 
soil, which varies from heavy red 
clay to gravelly loam. I generally 
plant Leaming corn, which is much 
used in this. section, but have tried 
both the white and the red cob silage. 
The latter matures a little earlier in 
this section. Both have the advan- 
tage of rooting more firmly, will not 
blow down so easily in a wind storm 
and will produce more tons per acre 
than the Leaming variety. I have 
generally used the single row corn 
drill, planting two rows 3% feet apart 
with greins about a foot apart. This 
distance is not so close as to prevent 
each stalk from bearing a medium- 
sized ear and makes a better quality 
of silage. 

I give ordinary field cultivation and 
roll immediately after planting if 
the ground is. dry enough not to pack. 
If the ground becomes crusted, I use 
a spike-tooth harrow, sloping the 
teeth backward, sometimes before and 
sometimes after the corn is up. I 
then use the one and two-horse cul- 
tivators until it gets too large to 
work, giving shallow cultivation. -I 
have never been able to wholl¥ dis- 
pense with the hoe. 





Peas and Oats for Soiling 


JOHN H, BARRON, PA AGRI COLLEGE 


At the Pennsylvania experiment 
station a mixture of Canada field peas 
and oats for soiling has proved very 
satisfactory. The ground in good 
condition as regards fertility, or pre- 
viously manured with stable manure, 
is plowed quite early in the spring 
and well prepared. The crop is sown 
in succession, about one-third of the 
ground selected for the purpose being 
sown at intervals of ten days to two 
weeks, until the whole is planted. 
The seeding usually begins the latter 
part of April or early May, accord- 
ing to the weather conditions, and 
continues as noted above. 

The peas are sown with a drill at 
the rate of seven pecks per acre, the 
drill being set to sow as deep as pos- 
sible. The drill is then again passed 
over the land to sow the oats, about 
five or six pecks seed being used per 
acre. 

When the oats are sown the drill 
is set shallow, so that the peas wHl 
not be disturbed. At the station farm 
applications of 160 pounds per acre of 
South Carolina rock have been found 
beneficial. The harvesting of the 
crop usually begins about July 1 and 
continues two or three weeks. The 
yield varies ‘considerably with thé 
season, but usually one acre of Can- 
ada peas and oats will carry ten cows 
from 20 to 25 days and furnish them 
with all their green fodder. 

The crop is valuable because it 
gives a large yield of green substance 
and a large yield of dry matter. The 
feed is of good quality, and further 
the crop is harvested early enough to 
permit the land devoted to it to be 
planted to another forage crop the 
same season. A mixture of kafir corn 
and cowpeas has been found valu- 
able for this purpose. 

The harvesting of forage crops for 
solling purposes is not a difficult mat- 
ter. The cutting at the station is 
done daily, usually in the morning, 
enough fodder being cut each time 
for @ day's feeding, except on Satur- 
day, when enough is cut for two days. 
The crop is cut with a mower, raked 
with @ horse rake, aad drawn im- 
mediately to the cow barn, where it is 
fed out to the cattle at the regular 
feeding time. 





I am @ regular subscriber to the old 
reliable and consider it one of the 
best farm papers published.—[Sam- 
uel A. Bateman, Cumberland County, 
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TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ll Broadway, New York 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Reinforced Concrete Construction 











~ We have been awarded the 
contract to build the large new 
building for the American Agri- 
culturist. 

The“ Farm and Home” of May 15th 1907 says: 


* All the leading builders of reinforced 
concrete competes or this work which was 
awarded to the Turner Construction Com- 
pony: As specialists in this medium the 

ve no superior and they have erect 
some of the largest and most beautiful build- 
ings of reinforced concrete.’ 


Reinforced concrete pos- 
sesses the advantages of 
durability, great strength, 
fire resistance and economy, 

Any person or corpora< 
tion contemplating exten- 
sive improvements in their 
plants will find it to their 
advantage to confer with us. 
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results in milk and butter. 
are important the year round. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


CONT/NENTIAL 
CLUITEN FEED 


THE SIILK fIAKH ER 


Grass conditions do not always produce the best 


Balanced rations 
Don’t neglect 


the cattle now that pasturage is at 
hand and it’s easier to let them forage. 

The clink of cash will sound pleas- 
antly to you when your fancy butter, 
free from taint and rich in color goes off like 
hot cakes at a good price at the market. 


we 


” Continental Gluten Feed 


makes more milk ‘and better butter. Its high 
i percentage of Protein, and Fat balances the 


‘ ration and keeps the cows in the 
! producing condition. 


pink of profit 


Continental Gluten Feed is 


a concentrated feed that is guaranteed to contain 
47 per cent Protein and Fat. 
You can increase your dairy profits by continu- 
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the winter m 
the trad vise 


rade, we 
“j porths. We ntee the 
efinitely if kept in a 
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ing to feed Continental Feed. 
used it begin now. 
for information. , A postal will do. 
As the urgent demand for Continental Gluten Feed during 


ng season of last year m 
users i 





to 
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If you’ve never 
Ask your dealer or write us 
Write today. 


ade it impossible for us to supply 
n their suey during the summer 
oetinewtas luten Feed will keep 
place. 
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Only $29.75 
AMERICAN 
Cream Separator 


Guaranteed to Skim Closer than any Separator In the World 
Sold direct from the factory. We are the oldest exclusive manufac” 
Gurers of hand separators in America. You save all agent’s, dealer's 
end even mail order house profits. 
ERILAL, freight paid offer. 
waist high separator is the finest, highest quality machine on th® 
market; no other separator compares withit in close skimming, 
ease of cleaning, easy 
Our own (the manufaeturer’s) long term guarantee protects you 
on every AMERICAN Machine. 
agent, dealer, or mail order house; don’t make any contract or 
agreement; don’t accept any machine finally until you runa few 
ge of milk through our new, comfortable waist high AMERI- 

. day for a month and see how it outclasses every other machine. 
We can ship immediately. Let us send you our new Cream Sep- 
@rator Offer. It’s different from any other, just as our new, waist - 
high AMERICAN is miles in advance, years ahead Of any other sep 
arator in the world. 

Write for our great offer on our new waist high model. 
Address 


American Separater Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Use it every 


FOR THIS NEW 
LOW DOWN 


We have the most liberal 30 DAYS 
Write for it today. Our new, low down 


, simplicity, strength or quality. 


Don’t buy a separator from any 
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W. F. YOUNG, @. 0. F., 51 Monmouth St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD "3 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevatesto any height. Strong, 
durabie, economical. Fully guaran- 

teed. Send for new illustrated 
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Brings sore shoulders and 
harness galls. Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure will cure it w 
‘ you work the horse 


~ ambi 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page, 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures nearly all common horse ail- 
mens. W 


Write for copy. 






Tuttle’s 
60 Beverly St., Boston, 
CANADIAN BRANCH: 
Gadriel Street, M 
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Heave ano Couch Cure 
As 
troubles. 





Gealers or sent direct, express pre 
™ Send for booklet of endorsements. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio | against 
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Why California is Attractive 


[From Page 670] 

gion is the establishment of a num- 
ber of co-operative creameries. These 
are supplying the butter which here- 
tofore was shipped in. They have 
been uniformly good dividend payers, 
and very few, if any, have failed. In 
Orange county there is a successful 
condensed milk factory; cheese is al- 
so made to supply the local demand. 

The mild winters, or rather the ab- 
sence of winter, make poultry rais- 
ing very profitable. Eggs always 
bring a good price, seldom falling be- 
low 20 cents per dozen and frequently 
bringing as high as 50 cents. Selling 
dressed poultry brings handsome re- 
turns and the fowls can be raised at 
a@ comparatively low price. All these 
things indicate what can be done in 
southern California. To the’ family 
struggling on a rented farm, or to the 
family in the city barely making a 
living without any of the comforts 
which can be obtained where the cli- 
mate is mild and food easily raised, 
this country offers exceptional attrac- 
tions. Almost everything needed can 
be produced on one of these Califor- 
nia farms, outside of clothing and a 
few groceries. The expenses of liv- 
ing are, therefore, reduced to the 
minimum. The fruit and vegetables 
grown are of the very finest charac- 
ter, consequently, if a California farm- 
er in the irrigated regions plans only 
to make a living, he has the very 
best of everything. But there are al- 
so opportunities for large operations 
in a number of sections where winter 
wheat and even corn are produced. 
Irrigation is not necessary, so that 
large farming operations can be car- 
ried on successfully. Since the days 
of ’49, California has had a charm for 
the people living east of the Rocky 
mountains. This charm has not de- 
creased with a more complete know- 
ledge of actual conditions. 


Basket and Question Box 


Growing Water Cress—R. R. C., 
New Jersey: It makes little differ- 
ence Which way you start to grow 
water cress, whether from seed or 
from cuttings. The forfher may be 
purchased from any of the seedsmen; 
the latter can probably be obtained in 
springs or brooks in your neighbor- 
hood. Generally the seed is the better 
way from which to get the initial start 
because, as a rule, it is selected from 
improved varieties. If sown in a brook, 
it should be started in the moist 
earth at the edges. After once started, 
the plants may be transplanted at any 
time, or cuttings may be made and 
stuck in the mud anywhere along the 
stream. It is not necessary to plant 
the cress on the edges of a running 
stream, though usually that is the 
best place.—[H. . 








Sowing Millet—Replying to the in- 
quiry from N, J. Bunnell of Wyoming 
county, Pa, would like to give my 
experience. I. sowed one bushel 
millet and ten quarts red top grass 
the last of June and have a fine stand 
of pasture and ready for mowing this 
season. Do not let millet lay longer 
in piles than to cure quickly, or grass 
will die. I would either put in one 
bushel buckwheat an acre and from 
ten to 12 quarts timothy or sow 
to wheat after either buckwheat or 
millet and clover in March on a light 
snow, or when ground is honey- 
combed by freezing. Another good 
way would be to sow it to straight 
clover and let stand two years and 
to corn again.—[George Hel- 
man, Beaver County, Pa. 





Lease—Subscriber, Ohio: A man 
leases a house to another person by the 
month and such person sublets to a 
third person. The owner now wishes 
possession of the house. Must he bring 
ejectment process against his tenant 
and also against the third person? A 
tenant at will cannot sublet for a 
term longer than his own and cannot 
pass a title greater than his own. An 
action of ejectment should be brought 
the tenant: 





Preparifig Land for Nursery Stock 


*R. G. CHASE, NEW YORK 


The preparation of land for the 
Planting of nursery stock depends in 
@ measure on the character of the 
soil, and also whether it is flat or roll- 
ing. Speaking from my experience in 
this section, where we have to deal 
more .or less with a clay subsoil, I 
would lay 2-inch tile drains in rotfing 
land every 2 rods, while very flat land 
would require drains every 25 feet, 
and where springy conditions prevail, 
drains 20 feet apart. These drains 
should be laid at least 30 inches 
deep. Care should be taken in plac- 
ing the tile, and where the bottom is 
not firm, boards are advisable. Natu- 
rally a slight fall must be had in all 
drains, and care should be taken to 
have a good main ditch to carry into. 

Ditching is generally done in early 
autumn. Late in the fall we plow 
our land to a depth of 10 to 12 inches 
and leave it until spring, when, just 
before “planting, it is dragged and 
marked. Where a machine is used 
for opening the crevice in which seed- 
lings are placed, the compact soil of 
the late fall plowing is no objection, 
but rather a help. If it is desirable 
to plant with spades, we would plow 
in the fall and again in the spring, 
thus getting the soil into pliable con- 
dition. There are certain sections of 
the ,country where porous subsoil is 
found, which does not make it abso- 
lutely necessary to tile drain, yet it 
has been my experience that drainage 
pays, no matter what the soil is. 

In selecting land for the planting of 
nursery stock, it is essential that land 
be chosen which has not been used 
for nursery purposes, although we 
have found it is no disadvantage to 
follow pit fruits with seed fruits and 
vice versa. After these plantings are 
taken off, the land may be used again 
for ‘ornamental trees, shrubs and 
small fruits; this without applying 
any fertilizers. 

We have found it advantageous to 
fertilize for roses, currants and goose- 
berries, no matter what the condition 
of the soil. Cover crops make a good 
fertilizer, and we have found it very, 
beneficial to turn under a meadow 
late in_the fall. We prefer a good 
growth of clover. One of the very, 
best block of peach trees that we ever 
grew was on land on which a good crop 
of clover had been turned under late 
in the fall, dragged and planted in the 
spring. The chief objection to sod 
land is that more or less of it is bound 
to come to the surface during the 
process of dragging and cultivating. 


Extra- Harness and trappings add 
nothing to the effectiveness or good 
looks of the team. They show @ 
streak of vanity in the owner. Better 
take the pride in the team itself than 
in its harness. 





Hampshire-Down Record—Volume 
IX of the Hampshire-Down - sheep 
flock record is ready for distribution 
among members of the association 
and those interested in the breed. The 
secretary is Comfort A. Tyler of Not- 
tawa, Mich. The registrations in Vol 
IX includes ewes from 11502 to 14538 
and rams from 4901 to 6425. 


Economy in a Low Down Wagon— 
I could not get along without my low 
down handy wagon. It is economy to 
have one, as cone man can haul as 
much on it in a day as two can on @ 
high wheeled wagon. It is also much 
handier to load and unload. The 
wheels are steel and are 5 inches 
wide. I can haul manure on field 
when ground is soft, where a narrow 
tire could not go, and if I had but 
one wagon on my farm, it would be 
a low down handy wagon.—[J. W. 
Kelly, Clark County, Ill. 


ee 


*Read at the 1907 meeting of Amer- 
ican nurserymen’s association, held at 
Detroit, this week, June 12. 




















Holstein Breeders Discuss Year’s Work 5 & food, as for me it takes the place | 





Holstein breeders are to be con- 
gratulated over the well attended 
meeting the 22d of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America held 
Rt Syracuse, N Y, last week. It was 
one of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic ever held. The treasurer re- 
ported $56,596 on hand after all nec- 
essary disbursements for the year. 

During the official year just closed, 
Holstein breeders had 1820 cows un- 
@er test for periods of not less than 
seven days and in many cases much 
longer. The 1725 cows dnd heifers of 
all ages competing for prizes in the 
seven-day division produced in a peri- 
od of seven consecutive days 59,667 
pounds of milk per day, showing an 
average of 3.41% fat against 3.39% 
Jast year. 

Steps were taken through co-opera- 
tion with the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington looking toward 
the adoption of standards of registra- 
tion among all breeders’ associations, 
also national registration of dairy 
records. 

The officers of the association were 
authorized to use a sum not to ex- 
eeed $2000, which, in their opinion, 
is needed for special prizes of dupli- 
eate premiums; also $500 appropri- 
ated for special prizes at western 
state fairs. The literary committee 
was authorized towarry on guch work 
as it may deem proper for the secur- 
Ing of publicity for the breed, and 

was appropriated “for this 
purpose. 

In the election of officers the follow- 
ing were named for the ensuing year: 
President, O. U. Kellogg of Cortland, 
N Y; first vice-president, W. A. Matte- 
son of Utica, N Y; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank B. Fargo of Lakeville, 
Wis; third vice-president, W. F. Schil- 
ling of Northfield, Minn; fourth vice- 
president, F. P. Knowles of Worces- 
ter, Mass; treasurer, Wing R. Smith 
of Syracuse, N Y; superintendent of 
advanced registry, Malcolm H. Gard- 
ner of Delavan, Wis; secretary, Fred- 
eri -L. Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Experience with Gluten Feed 


The combination with which va- 
fious concentrated feeds are used has 
@ very important bearing upon the 
result to be obtained by their use. 
While a properly balanced ration us- 
wally gives good results there are cer- 
tain combinations which have an ad- 
vantage over others in being more ef- 
fective and cheaper as well as” being 
more acceptable to the animals... The 
following experiences of users of 
gluten feed are full of practical sug- 
gestions on the use of this valuable 
concentrate: 

I think gluten feed pays as well on 
the investment as any concentrated 
feed when used with clover hay and 
corn stover for roughage. With 
Silage cottonseed meal may be a 
cheaper protein feed. I use gluten 
feed with corn and cob meal for cows 
and-find that it is giving good results, 
[C. B., Berrien County, Mich. 

I use, 140 pounds per day of gluten 
feed for feeding my cows. For 
Meughage I feed corn fodder, mixed 
clover and timothy hay. The gluten 
feed which cost me $28.50 per ton 
Pays much better than bran at $19 
per ton. I believe it is superior io 
any other feed that I have used.—[J. 
H. F., Anoka County, Minn. 

We feed four pounds per day of 
gluten feed to our grade Holstein 
cows; but have never used it with 
ether stock. We use no other con- 
centrates and our roughage consists 
of silage, clover hay and corn stover. 
E cannot say as to the amount of 
Profit “ rived from its use, but I Itke 
it as well as any feed I ‘have ever 
tried.-[Hull Bros, Eaton Co, Mich. 

For my 25 milch cows I use 100 
Pounds of gluten feed a day along 
with corn and cob meal.’ For rough- 
age I use silage, corn fodder, and 
straw. I have no clover hay this 
year and, therefore, must-have more 
protein, which makes the gluten feed 
necessary. I am well pleased with it 





DAIRY INTERESTS . 


of all other condimentals.—[D,. A. T., 
Warren County, Il. 

I have used as much as 300 pounds 
per day of gluten feed for feeding 
dairy cows. I used it in connection 
with silage and cottonseed meal with 
hay and corn stover for roughage, I 
consider it the best feed that I have 
tried for the money invested.—[J. S. 
H., Greene County, ILL 
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Heaves—F, W. D., New Yor has a 
mare that seems to have heaves when 
first taken out of the stable. After 
she works for several hours she grad- 
ually gets over it for the rest of the 
day. Give her four quarts whole oats 
at a feed three times a day and about 
12 pounds good hay in the 24 hours 
{not cut), and water before feeding. 
Usually this method of feeding will 
cure such & case, 


Ropy Milkk—S. H. B., Tennessee, 
has a cow that gives ropy milk. The 
cow is in good health and condition. 
What can be done to prevent it? 
Ropy milk contains a bacteria which 
causes the milk to become ropy. This 
bacteria is found in some waters. 
Therefore, milk pails, strainers and 
vessels should be washed and scalded 
before being used and no cold: water 
put into the vessels after they have 
been scalded. The udder and flank of 
the cow should be washed before each 
milking with a solution made by mix- 
ing one part borax to 30 parts water. 
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The Financial Situation continues 
strong and favorable for legitimate 
industry. It is true that prices of 
speculative securities are depressed in 
the Wall street market, but the up 
and down tricks of Wall street are 
very familiar to the intelligent. The 
price of stocks is knocked down so 
that the big speculators can buy them 
in cheap. Then quotations are marked 
up again, the publig thinks that still 
higher values are coming, and they 
rush in to buy. When the public gets 
loaded up at high prices, the big 
speculators get out, quotations drop, 
the public is scared into selling again. 
This process of “shearing the lambs” 
goes on with quite definite regularity. 
It is no wonder that prudent people 
avoid Wall street stocks and invest 
their money in safe and stable secu- 
rities. A few of the latter are avail- 
able which have an unrivaled record 
for safety and dividends. Such secu- 
rities are the thing to tie to. Those 
who take the specuiator’s risk are 
pretty sure to make the speculator’s 
loss. 


Potatoes Should be Moneymakers 


this season. That is, to say, the crop 
which is wisgly handled from planting 
to harvest. The crop has gone into 
the ground late, and there is naturally 
an element of uncertainty about the 
bulk at time of digging, but favorable 
weather from now on will mean a 
good yield. The question of prot is, 
after all, largely a question of intelli- 
gent management, And this means the 
use of proper tools, as well as any 
other one thing. Here comes the merit 
of the potato grower providing him- 
self with an up-to-date digger. This 
means one with light draft, ease of 
handling, strength, and efficiency in 
getting absolutely all the potatoes out 
of the ground. We urge you to look 
into this matter thoroughly. Send 
today for the free “Dowden book”, 
which describes the Dowden potato 
digger, one which does excellent work 
at a minimum of cost and labor. Men- 
tion American Agriculturist and you 
are assured fair treatment. The ad- 
dress is Dowden Manufacturing com- 
peny, Box 777, Prairie City. Pa. 
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We! More Blind Horses 2% niRscits — 


ted. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
€81 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mica Axle Grea 


Best lubricant for axles in 
world—-long wearing and very 
besive. 

Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves half the wear on 
Wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 

Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 















BOOKLETS. 
6 FREE rarumine in 


CALIFORNIA 


Intensely interesting. All about the enor 
mous profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, 
$150 on grape S, $75 on alfalfa, Dairying 
and stock raising are extreme ly profitable. 
Grain and vegetable products pay $80 to 
$200, Booklets pees facts and figures that 
are yr go e evidence ofthe vast supe- 
riority of California farms. 20 acres will 
pay more than a 160 acre Eastern farm, 
yet the absolute, vital facts and figure out 
how to secure an inde pendent income and 
delightful home jn this land of plenty and 
comfort, at small cost. Write today, 


California Farmland Company 


55 GrossE BLDG. 
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making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 

the U.S. Separator was in our house, we made 
a gain of 14 pounds over the old way. This 

well repay any farmer to buy a U. S. Separator. 
Auburn, DL 


WALTER 8. WOOLSEY. 


> The picture above shows how clean the U. S. skims— 
Holds the World’s Record — and with its simple bowl 
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tank, strong came and proved 


low milk 


Ramo self-oiling gearing, 
urability 


—the U.S. is far and away the best separator. 
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Send for handsome free catalog telling ALL about its con- 
struction and ” today. 


bd That’s what users say after trying other kinds. 
rs operation. Just write for “ No, 


VER. AONT FARM MACHINE co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
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The state meat inspection bill 
passed by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture has been signed by the governor 
and is now a law. The Keystone 
state thus establishes supervision over 
the meat industry within confines of 
the commonwealth, this as an adjunct 
to federal inspection. The bill aims 
to give competent inspection to meat 
in the slaughtering plants throughout 
Pennsylvania, which at present are 
mot under the eye of the government. 
It is expected that by this double 
method of insper‘ion there will be no 
loophole fo” slaughterers to palm off 
bad meat on the public, The state 
will appoint ten traveling meat in- 
spectors who will visit all the small 





* ete, 


plants, investigate sanitary methods, - 


killing arrangements, etc, and wher- 
ever causes for complaint exist shall 
order that same be remedied. Power 
fis conferred on the state live stock 
sanitary board to close all establish- 
ments which do not comply with its 
regulations. 
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The controversy between packers 
and commission men at Chicago, 
Kansas City and other western mar- 
kets over the question of cow pur- 
chases only upon post-mortem exam- 
ination has stirred. up the live stock 
trade of the country as nothing has 
done since the packing house “reve- 
lations” a year ago. Not only has the 
determined attitude of both sides af- 
fected receipts of sheestuff at the big 
markets, but it als directly resulted 
in an upturn in pricés of meat to the 
consumer, It is sincerely to be hoped 
the settlement of this affair will give 
satisfac ion all around and particu- 
larly that the cattle raiser, the feeder 
and the consuming public will not be 
gouged in the final outcome, Con- 





-as the Orange Judd reports. 


EDITORIAL 
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sidering the cost of corn, hay, oats, 
the stockman cannot afford to 
have ‘his profits further cut, while 
any material advances in the charges 
for meat to the general public might 
seriously inpair the demand and thus 
directly affect both the stock grower 
and the packer. 
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The value of top soil as compared 
with subsoil is not understood as it 
ought to be. If-the great contrast 
between the two was sufficiently im- 
pressed on the many, they would use 
every reasonable effort to keep sur- 
face soil in place, It may be tarried 
away by wind or water, especially 
the latter. This explains why in so 
many soils the low places are so 
much more productive than the higher 
land. Soil and humus have been car- 
ried downward, leaving /the high- 
lands ,-comparatively unproductive. 
Such denudation may be checked ma- 
terially; if not entirely prevented, by 
Plowing along the slope, rather than 
up and down it by keeping the land 
well stocked with grass roots, and by 
refraining from working the land as 
far as this may be~possible during 
the season when denudation is most 
likely to occur, Many side hills 
should not be broken at all because 
of the extent to which denudation 
follows. 
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Should the cotton acreage and 
production be greatly increased? 
Probably two-thirds of our cotton 
crop is sent abroad ‘in the raw state, 
and it would seem that considering 
the world’s requirements, we should 
manufacture very much more of the 
staple at home. True, some cotton 
goods are being sent abroad, but this 
business is offset by fully twice as 
much in the way of foreign cotton 
goods coming into this country. In 
the calendar year 1906, this country, 
the world’s leader in the production 
of the crop, exported cotton goods to 
the value of only $43,000,000, while 
Great Britain, which does not grow a 
pound of cotton, manufactured and 
exported cotton goods to the value 
of over 400 millions of dollars, Of 
course, this whole matter rests very 
largely*on the labor question, both in 
domestic factories and on the south- 
ern plantations. But it is worth 
thinking about. 
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Too many of our scientific doctors 
prime their guns with technicalities, 
and fire way over the head of the 
average man. We have seen many 
bulletins and papers that made one’s 
head fafrly swim, because of techni- 
calities and long Latin names. The 
most valuable man in natural science, 
is he who goes down through hardpan 
to bedrock. The man who knows 
from practical experience what farm- 
ing is, can best advise about the solu- 
tion of everyday problems, Common 
sense and scierce must be hitched 
side by side. 
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The unseasonable weather is not 
without precedent, as official records 
disclose some average spring tempera- 
tures from March 1 to June 1 lower 
than this season. As notéd more than 
once in American Agriculturist the past 
few weeks, it is by no means a fore- 
gone .conelusion that crops are to 
prove so short as to be serious; also 
that practicaly never has any one 
season brought general shortages in 
the three great staple crops of north 
and south, wheat, corn and cotton. It 
is just now a period of close study of 
crop reports; federal, and those com- 
piled through private enterprises, such 
In cot- 
ten, the June government bulletin 
says the south has a full acreage, 32,- 
000,000, but the condition, 70.5, is low 
compared with a ten-year average of 
83.6 at even date. In cereals the sit- 
uation continues uncertain, but by no 
means devoid of promise. Corn 
is late, but perfect weather from now 





on, and an extended warm autumn, 
would work wonders. The corn acre- 
age is large, as noted on another page 
in American Agriculturist’s exclu- 
sive report. If a season ~ of 
relatively high prices is in sight farm- 
ers stand to secure their share, truly 
a valuable offsetting consideration. 
More than-once in years gone a sub- 
stantial advance in farm commodities 
has materialized after the crops left 
first hands. This time the producer is 
fortified with the world facts. The 
season is not without promise. “Seed- 
time and harvest shall not fail.” 
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Readers who have entered our gar- 
den contest should keep up their rec- 
ords, giving details of their crops, Do 
not neglect this. Record dates of 
maturity of first vegetables and fruits, 
how they are harvested, and points 
about character and nature, as we'll 
as qu@lity of products. Details of 
actual experiences are what we want, 
covering the vegetable garden, small 
fruit garden and tree fruits. The lib- 
eral cash prizes in these classes will be 
awarded according to merit, and. de- 
tails are what we want. There is 
still room for others to erter this 
contest. If you have not already sent 
@ card to the Garden Contest Editor, 
do so at once, as this is positively 
your last opportunity to enter. Rec- 
ords must be in our hands by Decem- 
ber 20, 
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“Starving farmers’ wives” are the 
object of much solicitude in certain 
circles that are shouting for reform 
and for “the old flag and an appro- 
priation.” It is a literary starvation 
that is referred to, and the legislature 
of one and another state is expected 
to furnish a large fund with which to 
supply books and reading to farmers’ 
wives. A good many of our rural 
women resent this sort of thing. They 
say they are not paupers; that read~ 
ing,is already so cheap in price, and 
good in quality, that their homes are 
flooded with it, and they do not thank 
the state for too much paternalism in 
this respect. 


The board of food and drug inspec- 
tion at Washington in charge of the 
enforeement of the pure food law is 
evidently very much in earnest, and 
its decisions kéep manufacturers 
guessing. It has been already noted 
that some of the latter ovérstepped 
the mark when they endeavored to 
use the serial number of the depart- 
ment of agriculture as a voucher for 
purity or integrity of a food or a 
drug. The guarantee represented by 
the government serial number is sim- 
ply a guarantee of the manufacturer, 
and the departmént cofsiders the 
misuse of a serial number a misrepre- 
sentation. Recent decisions of the 
board of inspection provide that 
canned goods labeled succotash must 
be composed of green sweet corn and 
green beans, when so labeled. without 
qualification. If dried beans or coftn 
softened in water is employed, the 
fact should: be so stated on the label. 
A wise administration of the pure 
food law must serve in the long run 
to greatly increase the confidence of 
consumers, and therefore in large 
ratio increase the consumption of 








canned goods, and prepared foods 
generally. 
Investigate. If something you want 


is advertised in these columns, write 
for catalog or circular. se wide- 
awake to the best modern methods 
and the best labor and money savers. 
Our subscribers, protected by the 
guarantee printed on this page, ap- 
proach advertisers. with. confidence, 

Sold Out is a very unsatisfactory 
condition of the nursery to the man 
who wants stock. There’s only one 
way to prevent it; namely, to buy out 
before the sold out sign goes up. Now 
is the time to order, 








Losses in Fruit Prospects Outlined < 


{From Page 675] 
very. backward. . Seneca, no peacheg 
or cherries, few plums or pears, ape 
ples indifferent, orchard trees looking 
well, strawberries frozen, ice morning 
of May 28, thickness of window 
glass. 


Corn Acreage Increased but Crop Late 


ona 

The remarkable character of the 
season so far this year makes it im- 
practicable td report with any degree 

~of accuracy upon the situation as it 
affects corn. American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents were instructed -te 
furnish a tentative ec+'~-te in their 
returns for this June report as to the 
acreage. The results of this investiga- 
tion on their part showed that we 
may expect an increase in acreage 
this year. On June 1, however, a large 
part of the area which was intended 
for corn was not yet planted, and 
much which was planted, especially in 
the western and southwestern belt, 
has been re-planted two and occa- 
sionally three times without yet secur- 
ing a satisfactory stand. 

In view of the fact that even in 
Nebraska and Iowa jhe corn crop was 
only. beginning to come up on June 1, 
it_is impossible to present any figures 
that will adequately represent the 
conditional situation. It may be said, 
however, that in the southern part of 
the belt, where the crop is far enough 
advanced to erable the formation of 
accu, ‘- judgme-+ the situation is re- 
garded as very unpromising. It has 
made slow and unsatisfactory growth 
because of low temperatures; has 
been attacked in the southwest bythe 
green bug; and generally up to this 
time its history is a recital of @ series 
of accidents and unfavorable sur- 
roundings. 

It is safe to say that at the date of 
this report the corn crop is from 
three to four weeks behind in the 
nermal stage of development. This 
may mean much or it may mean lit- 
tle, depending entirely upon the char- 
acter of the season experienced here- 
after, Naturally apprehension of 
possible frost damage before the crop 
is matured is present. But it should 
be borne in mind that the season for 
the development of corn in the strictly 
corn belt is long enough to leave a 
very decided margin of safety in an 
ordinary year, and if the present sea- 
son shall prove even moderately 
favorable hereafter there is no reasom 
in the present condition why a fair 
crop of corn may not be secured upon #& 
tremendously increased acreage. 


——. 


Unsatisfactory Oats Promise 











The total crop of oats now stand- 


ing for harvest is.reported at 29,515,- 
000 acres against an area harvested 
last year of 30,261,000. The origina’ 
intention was to increase the oats 
reage, and the increase was actua 
seeded, but there has been a very ma- 
terial abandonment of acreage be- 
cause of crop destruction. This has 
been particularly true in the south< 
west, where the ravages of the green 
bug, combined with the destruction of 
the plant from drouth and freezings, 
have turned the proposed oats are@ 
into listed corn. 


A study of the records of crop ree 


porting for a series of years will show 
that the first report of oats condition 
on June 1 is usually high. This year 
however, the promise of the crop af 
that date is very poor, the general 
average of condition being reported 
at 81.38 against an average for a ten< 
year period of something above 91. 
On the basis of the conditional aver« 
are as now reported by American Agri- 
culturist correspondents it would not 
be reasonable to expect a crop of 
more thas? 850,000,000 bushels, but as 
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matter of fact, even that promise 
hardly justifiable in an anatysis of 
the present situation as measured by 


~ previous results. 


The accompanying table shows the 
estimated acreage of oats by states 
ms reported June 1. 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS JUNE 1 
; Acres: Cond Acres Cond 
in 





Y 1,340,000 78 Ia 4,080,000 84 
Pa 1,225,000 90 Mo 731,000.80 
Tex 1,000 44 Kan 914,000 40 
Ark 244,000 80 Neb. 2,156,000 go 
Henn 188,000 88 N D_ 1,096,000 $0 
WWVa 86,0008 SD 878,000 87 
Ky 243,000 82 Cal 135,000 76 
oO 1,157,000 81- Ore 299,000 90 
Mich 1,008,000 80 Wash 149,000 96 
Ind 1,364,000 88 Okla 78000 20 
m 3,883,000 86 Other 2,584,000 85 
Wis 2,435,000 83 eiacnintndt heat 

2,461,000 81 Tot 29,515,000 81.3 
Full Acreages of Rye and Barley 


The same unfavorable weather con- 
@itions which have so seriously af- 
ected the crop prospect for the more 
Smportant small grains have lowered 
the vitality and promise of the infer- 
for small grains, such as rye and bar- 
Bey. In. the case of rye, American Agri- 
eulturist correspondents show a crop 
@creage about the same as last year, 
@geregating 2,023,000 acres. The crop 
maturally is more hardy than oats, 
and the condition as reported is con- 
siderably higher, the average being 
$8 for the whole breadth. 

In the case of barley the acreage 
&& reported as larger than was sup- 
Posed to be devoted to this crop. As 
compared with last. year there has 
been actually little change in the 
year, but our correspondents new es- 
®imate the total breadth this year as 
6€218,000 acres, this being the result of 
special investigation. The revised fig- 
mres for 1906 are somewhere around 6,- 
600,000 acres. The average condition of 
he crop is low, much lower than us- 
~¢" being reported at 81.5, against 

en years’ average of somethin 
slightly above 90. = zi 
RYE AND BARLEY CONDITIONS JUNE 1, ’07 
-——Rye-—, -—Barley—, 





Acres Cond Acres Cond 
Se res 146,000 80 100,000 80 
ay Saxaeey 345,000 93 9,000 90 
eee 2,000 €8 5,000. 80 
_. owetee ‘sane 4 1,000 85 
pene’ : 2,000 76 
- Va 13,000 92 1,000 80 
ee ee 12,000 92 1,000 85 
See 45,000 2 26,000 82 
Mich ..... 350,000 8& 75,000 82 
Gnd .... 60,000 91 9,000 83 
Beit cs. 5 62,000 92 13,000 90 
SENG: "= as'e0 0 300,000 89 700,000 85 
Minn ..... 100,000 80 1,125,000 83 
es Ss Fe 61,000 80 520,000 87 
EE ae 17,000 85 2,000 95 
__ Sees 60,000 78 300,000 62 
ee eae 100,000 86 115,000 81 
, & Bee 30,000 85 745,000 90 
oS ee 33,000 83 750,000 83 
 Sererieess 70,000 100 1,350,000 7 
eS ee 11,000 93 63,000 92 
Wash 3,000 95 152,000 97 
@kla ..... 4,000 60 15,000 27 
@ther .... 183,000 90 134,000 85 
Total ...2,023,000 88 6,218,000 81.5 





Full Tobacco Acreage Hinges on Weather 


It was freely predicted and confi- 
@ently expected that the cigdr leaf 
tobacco acreage throughout the U S 
for ‘07 would compare most favorably 
with last year, if not run much heay- 

r. Growers in Wis and parts of 
Ohio, Pa and N Y had made prepara- 
fions to extend the acreage appre- 
eiably. American Agriculturist has 
thoroughly .canyassed the situation 
and finds that in all districts, with the 
‘possible exception of Fla and Tex, the 
season is one to two weeks late. By 
the opening of June less than 20% of 
ithe 07 cigar leaf crop in the north- 
ern states had been transplanted from 
weedbed to field. It will be June 20 
before this work will have progressed 
sufficiently to give anything definite 
regarding the general magnitude of 
the acreage this year. In N Y, setting 
will not be wholly completed prior 
to July 1. . 

As far as being handicapped by the 
Tate season is concerned, Wis seems 
to have sufféred more than other 
states. In many instances this journal 
is getting reports to the effect that 
where an increase in the acreage had 
been confidently counted. on, all in- 
dications up to the opening of the 
present week pointed to an enforced 


curtailment of operations, Some 
[To Page¥680} 
Bee <= — 








Orchard Swears to Terrible Crimes 





Some of the doubt that has existed 
with reference to Harry Orchard’s 
alleged confession has been dispelled 
at Boise, Ida. He has told his revolt- 
ing story on the witness stand. _ The 
trial of Witllam D.. Haywood, secre- 
tary of the western federation of 
miners, for alleged complicity in the 
murder. of ex-Gov Steunenberg of 
Idaho, is at last well under way. The 
jury is made up chiefly of farmers, 
and none is a member of a labor 
union. 

After introducing testimony to 
show how Steunenberg was assassi- 
nated by a bomb placed at his gate, 
and other minor evidence, Orchard 
was called to the stand and told his 
story. Briefly, it was in substance that 
while a miner in the Coeur d'Alene 
region of Idaho, he joined with other 
members of the western federation 
of miners in’ the destruction of prop- 
erty, and causing the death of several 
men; that he was hired and paid by 
high officials of the western federa- 
tion of miners, including Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, to commit many 
murders and destroy mining property 
in Colorado. 

These crimes, he claimed, included 
blowing up the Vindicator mine at 
Cripple Creek, where the superin- 
tendent °nd a foreman were killed, 
the blowing up of the railroad sta- 
tion at Independence, causing the 
death of 14 non-union miners, and, 
finally, the assassination of. Steunen- 
berg in revenge for the action he took 
as governor to suppress rioting in the 
mining regions, during the Coeur d’ 
Alene trouble. In his story he close- 
ly conhected the labor union officials 
with his crimes and claimed that 
they praised him for his worl, and 
from time to time paid him for it. 
He represented that he was assisted 
on several occasions by Steve Adams, 
who is also held awaiting trial for 
taking part in the Steunenberg 
murder, : 

The cases against Haywood, Moyer 
and Pettibone rest largely upon this 
aileged confession of Orchard, and 
much depends upon whether the 
state can back up his story with good 
evidence in corroboration of it. Or- 
chard’s story alone would not be suf- 
ficient to convict the accused ‘men, 


Big Fines in Lottery Cases 


Fines amounting to $284,000 have 
been imposed in lottery cases in the 
United States district court at Mobile, 
Ala. A large number of defendants 
scattered through the southern states 
especially, and also in several north- 
ern and western cities, pleaded guilty 
to indictments charging conspiracy to 
cause the interstate carriage of lottery 
advertisements. Business has been 
done for the Honduras national lot- 
tery company, which has had an office 
at Wilmington, Del. This company 
succeeded the old Louisiana state lot- 
tery company, and with great secrecy 
has caried on quite an extensive busi- 
ness in defiance of the law. The con- 
victed defendants agree to surrender 
to the government for Testruction all 
lottery books, plates and paraphenalia 
in connection with their printing es- 
tablishment and to immediately go 
out of business. 


Oregon Wants Land Opened 


A government investigation is in 
progress with reference to large tracts 
of public land in Oregon, which was 
granted to the Southern Pacific rail- 
way. Some 6,000,000 acres were turned 
over to the railroad originally, with 
the understanding that it should 
be opened up promptly for set- 
tlement at a nominal price. A 
large part of it was sold for 
15 an acre. One-half of the land, or 

000,000, has been withheld from sale 
it is alleged for speculative purposes. 
Now, the pople of Oregon want the 
land opened up in accordance with 
the original agreement with the gov- 
ernment. 














CURRENT EVENTS 


Knox Out for Presidency 


A republican state convention has 
been held in Pennsylvania for’ the 
nomination of such minor state offi- 
cials as are to be elected this year, 
and occasion was taken to endorse 
United States Senator Knox fér the 
presidency. Senator Knox expresses 
his willingness to become a candidate. 
The radicals, represented by large fi- 
nancial interests, approved Knox's 
candidacy as against Sec Taft. 


Oil Company Hard Hit in Texas 


The prosecution of the Waters- 
Pierce oil company of Missouri, in 
Texas, has resulted in the complete 
defeat of the oil company. A jury has 
found the company guilty of violating 
the Texas anti-trust laws, and fines 
amounting to $1,600,000 have been im- 
posed. The company is moreover or- 
dered to cease doing business in the 
state. The Waters-Pierce ‘company 
has been shown to be subsidiary to 
the Standard oil company. 


Briefly Told 


The first court decision in the Mrs 
Eddy case at Concord, N H, is a vic- 
tory for the next friends who seek 
an accounting of her property and the 
appointment of a receiver. It will be 
remembered that immediately after 
suit was brought, to determine her 
mental condition and safeguard her 
property, Mrs Eddy appointed three 
trustees, to whom she turned over her 
property. -These trustees have sought 
to be substituted in the pending liti- 
gation for the technically termed 
next friends—her son and other rela- 
tives. The court denies the petition 
for such substitution. The next ques- 
tion to be determined is the mental 
condition of Mrs Eddy. Christian 
Scientists appear to be united in be- 
lieving that Mrs Eddy is fully pos- 
sessed of her mental faculties. 

















Ground has been broken at Seattle 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific expo- 
sitidn, which will be held there in 
1909. John Barrett, director of the 
international bureau of American re- 
publics, was present as the personal 
representative of Pres Roosevelt. The 
primary object of the coming expo- 
sition at Seattle is to exploit the re- 
sources of the Alaskan-Yukon terri- 
tories, and to assist trade on the Pa- 
cific ocean. 


-Some of the conservative democrats 
of the west who are opposed to Bryan 
are urging a ticket for 1908 to con- 
sist of Gov Folk of Missouri, for pres- 
ident and Gov Johnson of Minnesota, 


for vice-president. In Minnesota, 
Johnson's friends are taking John- 
son for prestdent. It is understood 


that Gov Folk aspires to the United 
States senate, and that he will seek to 
secure the seat now held by Senator 
Stone. 





Negotiations for placing a loan of 
$50,000,000 in Europe for the Union 
Pacific have failed. E. H. Harriman 
announced this fact, and says that it 
was because of the attacks on rail- 
roads in this country early in the 
year. Mr Harriman says that the 
present plans of the company will 
provide all the funds. 





The first theater to be built and 
managed by clergymen has been 
opened at Chicago. It is the College 
theater, and the enterprise is en- 
tirely in the hands of Roman Catho- 
lic priests. The performances will be 
partly for the benefit of St Vincent's 
college, but, many of the plays given 
will be open to the public. 





The greatest racing event in Great 
Britain, the Derby, has this year been 
won by Richard Croker, the former 
Tammany boss, who now lives in Ire- 
land, with his three-year-old colt, 
Orby. The jockey was an American, 
Johnnie Reiff. The favorite, Slieve 
Gallion, came in third. The result 
was not popular. 





A report comes from California 
that Joaquin Miller, the poet of the 
Sierras, intends to leave his present 
home in the mountains of Alameda 
county and take up his rgsidence in 


Oregon. His purpose, it is said, is to 


seek election in Oregon to the United 
States senate, | 


| 
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AN OLD EDITOR 
Found $2000 Worth of Food 
The editor of a paper out in Okla 


679 


said: “Yes, it is true when I got hold’ 


ef Grape-Nuts food, it was worth 
more than a $2000 doctor bill to me, 


for it made me a well man. I have 
gained 25 pounds in weight, my 
strength has returned tenfold, my 


brain power has been given back to 
me, and that is an absolute essential, 
for I am an editor and have been for 
35 years. 

“My pen shall always be ready. to 
speak a good word for this powerful 
nutritive food. 1 had, of course, often 
read the advertisements regarding 
Grape-Nuts, but never thought to ap- 
ply the food to my own use, until, in 
my extremity and sickness the thought 
came to me that it might fit my case. 
The statements in regard to the food 
are absolutely correct, as I have prov- 
en in my own case. One very fortu- 
nate thing about the food is that 
whiie it is the most scientifically 
made and highly nourishing, concen- 
trated food I have ever known, it has 
so delicious a taste that it wins and 


holds friends.” ‘There's a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellvills,” in 
pkgs. 





The Paint ona 

Wagon 
is a small item of cost compared with 
the expense of replacing the wagon. 

There is no better business economy 
than is shown in the spending of a few 
dollars on Pure White Lead Paint 
to preserve buildings, wagons and im. 
plements costing thousands. 

The deterioration caused by weather, 
rather than wear, is responsible for 
depreciation in their value. 

Pure White Lead Paint is protec- 
tion against the ravages of damp, rust 
and decay. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark appears 
only on kegs containing Pure White 
Lead made by the Old Dutch Process. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
“A Talk on Paint,’ gives valuable 
information on the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. ° 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
In whichever of the follow. 
omg cities is nearest yout 
¥ Boston, Bu 


Sire icago, 8t. Pte, os 
Potions! aeonser Oo) rakes 





Do You Want Help? 


——Apply te—— 


Labor Information Office tor tlalians 
Se LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK CITY . 


Free Labor Office 
Me Charge Made te Applicants 
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Fuil Tobacco Acreage Hinges on Weather 


[From page 679] 
growers claim that unless conditions 
prove unexpectedly favorable they 
will consider themselves lucky to get 
out a full acreage compared with last 
year. The outcome of this contest 
between plans on the part of growers 
and contrary natural conditions will 
be watched most keenly. 

PROSPECTS IN OHIO 

In O, unless setting time proves un- 
favorable, the acreage devoted to the 
cigar leaf tobacco crop wil! likely run 
@s heavy as last season. Provided 
flattering conditions prevail through- 
‘out the setting period substantia! in- 
creases may be noted here and there; 
similar conditions in Pa and N Y 
where prices paid for the last crop 
of tobacco were such as to encourage 
farmers to give more attention to 
this form of agri in ’07." Many corre- 
spondents in N Y claim substantial 
enlargement in the acreage even if 
setting is delayed a little later than 
usual. In fact, tobacco growing in 
the Empire state, which dwindled in 
popularity,a few years ago, seems to 
be coming back to its own. 

In N E the crop is late getting out. 
It looks like full acreage ‘there, al- 
though nothing in the way of a pro- 
nounced increase. Florida and Ga 
growers now have tobacco all planted. 
In fact, the major part of it was in 
the open June 1, There is a full to 
larger acreage in those two states 
this~year and a substantial increase 
in the area devoted to tent grown to- 
bacco. Our Gadsden Co (Fla) corre- 
spondent says: “The growing crop 
is practically all contracted at an 
average of about 75c p lb for shade 
grown.” Growers in Decatur Co, Ga, 
say that most of the '07 crop there 
* cnueeed by buyers at an average 

62%c, The rapid development, of 
bd wrapper production in Fla and 
Ga ts being watched most keenly by 
N E farmers who fear greater compe- 
tition in this line during coming years. 

Averaging cigar leaf tobacco states 
through, it is evident that in the 
neighborhood of 90% of the '06 crop 
has been sold by growers. Old tobacco 
is cleaned up most thoroughly in 
Wis, Fla, Ga and N Y. In Pa, N J, 
O° and N E some leaf is being held, 
although supplies are by no means 
unwieldy, and it is simply a ques- 
tion of prices rather than lack of de- 
mand. Excessive docking in Wis, O 
and Pa brought down average re- 
turns considerably as compared with 
the original selling quotations, The 
last Wis crop realized growers in the 

neighborhood of 10@18c p Ib in the 
bdle; O producers ‘ah ge Pa sh agg | 
with fillers at 3@ ee by oe. 

E Havana leaf 13@18c, N broad- 
leaf 18@20c assorted. 


- Potatoes Make a Tardy Start 


The backward season has its bear- 
ing on the potato crop as elsewhere 
Planting has been prosecuted under 
difficulty, and, as a rule, the seed has 
gone into the ground very late; in 
many instances three » weeks late. 
Germination and growth have. been 
slow, this true of both west and east. 

It is too early to know anything 
definite about ccreage. . Some of our 
reports indicate a falling off from last 
year, but in the main such initial ad- 
Vices as are at hand point to a rea- 
sonably full acreage. Further partic- 
ulars next week. 


Hop Note. 

An English dealer writes: Govern- 
ment returns just covering the period 
from Oct Ist, 05, to September 30th, 
06, give an increase of 231,166 bbls 
in beer consumption as compared 
with the previous year, yet the price 
of hops continues to fall. We are 
glad to note that the use of hop sub- 
stitutes is dying out, there being only 
215 cwts (112 lbs ea), used in the 
year against 439 cwts in the previous 
eorresponding period. This we think 
accounts for the increase in the con- 
sumption of beer, while the dump- 
ing of the foreign hops on this mar- 
ket accounts for the ruinous prices. 
English producers have to accept to 
effect sales for we find that our brew- 
‘rs used during the same period 14,215 
ewts more hops than in the previous, 
so the slump in prices must not be 
put down to a falling off in the con- 
sumption of hops. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat Corn . | Oats 
Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1996 
ee 
Chica, 97 pee 88 | 55 } 51 { 48 | a 
New York. 1.03 95 64 58% | 51 43 
Boston. . — | 66 61 4 42 
Toledo. ./1, 00 88 55 53 49 | 38 
St Louis :| (96 | ‘90 53 | .5O | 46 | .34 
Min’p’lis .|1.00 | .63 | 50 | 49 | 45 [ 34 
Liverpool . .| 1.08 98 | 69 | .64 ~ _ 








At Chicago, wheat continues greatly 
unsettled. The crop damage sit- 
uation is now an old story and by 
many in the trade believed to be fully 
discounted. This fact, with a show 
of improvement in climatic con- 
ditions, even though coupled with 
some adverse .reports; induced liberal 
selling on the part of those who had 
previously _ bought. 

Crop advices received more atten- 
tion than any other one item in the 
wheat trade, and some bearishly in- 
clined insisted that conditions have 
really improved since the opening of 
the month. European. cables were 
conflicting, the crop condition over 
there evidently somewhat relieved. 
Yet sentiment leaned toward a rea- 
sonably good price level—for some 
time to come. Recent exports of 
wheat and flour make a fair total. 
See crop report on another page. 

Corn was unsettled within a mod- 
erate range, averaging nearly steady. 
Climatic conditions were more hope- 
ful, yet the season is full late, and 
seeding greatly delayed throughout 
the entire corn belt, extending as far 
east as Ohio. July and Sept corn sold 
above and below 54c p bu and Dec, 
essentially a mew crop. delivery, 
around 51(.-c. No 2:in store 54c. 

The oats market was a sensitive af- 
fair within narrow limits at a recent 
comparatively high price level. There 
were few developments, new crop .de- 
liveries selling mostly at a range of 
38@41c p bu, while July continued 
high around 49c,. and standard in 
store substantially that level. 

Rye was reasonably steady, market 
dull, No 2 in store somewhere around 
85e p bu. Futures were inactive, with 
Sept at S85c. 

The barley trade was healthy, but 
quiet, offerings only moderate, prices 
covering a range of 68@75c-p bu for 
malting, and 60@65c for feed grades. 

Grass seeds were nearly steady, 
with a fair demand for timothy, quo- 
table around 4%c p Ib, clover 1514¢c, 
hungarian 1@1%%c, millets higher at 
1% @2c. 

At New York, cash corn prices have 
been forced so high by the scarcity of 
spot offerings that the export demand 
has been ¢urtailed materially. No 2 
red winter wheat sells at $1.03 p bu, 
No 1 northern spring 1.12, No 2 corn 
G4c in elevators; corn chops 24, corn 
meal 1.30@1.35 p bag, mixed oats 50 
@5ic p bu, white clipped 51@55%4c, 
malt 1.10. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, a further strong de- 
mand noted for light-weight steers, 
and other cattle that could be substi- 
tuted for cows and heifers. Owing to 
the controversy between packers and 
shippers in regard to purchase of 
cows only upon post-mortem inspec- 
tion, offerings of she-stuff were re- 
duced to a minimum, and this natu- 
rally forced slaughterers to pay more 
attention to steers, bulls, etc. 

Trade proved somewhat, uneven at 
times, best beef steers made $6.25@ 
6.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5.50@6, 
choice bulls 4@5, bolognas 3.75@4.35. 
Inferior bulls 3@3.50, good to prime 
cows 4@5.25, canners, cutters, ete, 
1.50@2.50. Veal calves higher, choice 
ranging 7@7.35, coarse calves 4@5. 
Feeding steers stronger at 4.25@5.25, 

Hog prices held within a fairly nar- 
row range. Receipts about equal to 
trade needs, but not of sufficient vol- 
ume to enable buyers to bear down 
successfully on the market. Quota- 
tions were just a trifle lower than a 
year ago, but the average is. nearly 
$1 p 100 Ibs above prices prevailing 
in 05. Best packing and shipping 
hogs moved at 6@6.35 p 100 


Killers seemed to have an msatiable 
appetite for choice lambs and sheep, 
and some new record prices were es- 
tablished for the former; shorn Col 
lambs sold at high as $8.25@8.50. 
Spring lambs not offered freely, and 
fancy lots bring as high at 9@10. 
Prices are at such a phenomenal lével 
that some traders fear erratic changes 
may take place should receipts in- 
crease appreciably. Western year- 
lings sold at 7@7.75, ewes oe 75 for 
best lots, wethers 6.25@6. 


Poultry Market. 


At New York, spring chickens some- 
what easier, owing to larger receipts 
and unfavorable climatic conditions 
Fowls somewhat irregular. 





Spring | 


ducks have been coming most freely | 
from L Iand Pa and market overload- | 


ed; much stock had to go into freezers. 
Live spring chickens 28c p Jb, fowls 
15¢, roosters 10@10%4c, turkeys 12@ 
12lc, old ducks 1344@l4c, geese 10@ 
104c. Guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, pig- 
eons 35c. Dressed spring ducks 16@ 
= Pp Ib, fowls 14 @ loc, squabs $3@4 
p doz. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





ki ty 4 DEPARTMENT is one of the 


most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or t 
THE ADDRESS must be coun as of 
the advertisement, and each initia! or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must each 
order, and ertisement »must have -on, 
as cannot forwarg replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received to guarantee in- 
in issue of the followi , week. Advertise- 
a Figg “FARMS FOR 8 - _—t 
commated at the a will 
in REAL ESTATE MARKET, 


inserted 
NO BLACK- FACED TY 
i will be Bowen Aa tty AOR us ak 


as noticeable as og 
“RATE for the ‘Farmers’ er? ad- 
ly FIVE Sad oes insertion. 


7.2. 
rertising is 2 is only cents a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Greatest offering # 
registered Holstein cattle ever made. 300 head i 
June, Special sale. Cut prices that defy competi 
tion. py of letter from Dr 

Covesville, Va. “Your cow Anzaletta Pauline Paul 
Second, now has a record of 92 pounds of milk in 
one day and 24% pounds butter in 7 Ra — for 
other testimonials, photographs. 
counter. Free. HORACE L. BRONSON. 
N ¥. Devt G, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 


rgain 
Oortland, 





gg Ches- 





ter Whites; large strains, all ages, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Solis | ps ; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular. P. F, AM- 
ILTON, Cochranville? Pa. 

AYRSHIRES, CHESHIRES—Bull oot, ent 
months, heifer calf four weeks. sows to. fi 7 


July from registered vs al HOMER J. BRO 


Harford, Cortland Co, 


REGISTERE Berkshire pigs, ten weeks old, 
$10, Me sex; also brooder of fancy poultry. 
A. ARSONS, Berkshire, N Y. 











lbs. | 


AYRSHIRE BULL, five months old, $3. Dam 
gave 6000 Sw ands as a two-year-old. DeWITT 
SOUTHAR Y. 








EGGS AND POUL®RY 


90 VARIETIES—All breeds pus > CSRS, 
» 5 etc, o—~¢ Spee book 
ak free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Teb 





EGG bg = oy “Single Ca ——* White jechers 
ezeluavel, 
09250, 0 GRANT MOYER, FePiak, S 
EGGS, $1 yer 17; Barred Rocks, ae Brahmas, 
i and Pekin 


Silver Wyandottes. Buff 
ducks. 8S. DURIGG & SON, :1- Mills, 


og ae sittings P. Wyckoff strain, S 
pes by x3 “Leghorns, $i 15. JACOB TEYNOLDS 


gine tone POULTRY, stock and eggt 
iT DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta 














GOLDEN WYANDOTTES, beaut 5 
H. PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. oo eoitias: 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CHEESE makers and cheese salesmen find 
combination statement and envelope convenient, 
bor saving and first class, P-pee ood prices em 
a THE BOULTON PRESS, Drawer % 


our 
la- 





SIMPLEX BEEHIVE—A revelation in beekee 
ing. Perfect, plain, remunerative under any ¢ 
mate. Paten rritorial license granted. C. 
LUDLOFF, Colton, Cal 

FREE —Iilustrated 
Carolina. Address SouTHE 
New Bern, N C. 





all about~ North 
LAND COMPANY, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MONEY SAVED by us bas cattle 
stanchion made. usands 
convenient and 2s mee Write Pm circular today. 
ROY BROTHERS Barnet, Yt. 





—_ 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAY, nent position pleasant end 
ncOOd, EAT. aguapent, et cocvicns of tow 
food. men, ‘te general, sabecription ‘sen its for Amer 
larvicnd, Virginia ‘end Nort York, Feunasivacia, 
pecs 4 end North 

want men he all’ ef their 
ti Ay 8, it" you are King’ fore soft 

don’t write -— = but gualltcation 
you seen So 6 ae 


or and are eager 
make the most of a briiane sppeetanity, we co 


to from you. it men ge do better 

ener ay. eh 
lo any * 

write us in full, stating experience, » . refer- 
ces, etc, will what we p+ do for 

you. Address at once, AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 

American rist, 439 Lafayette street, New 


York, N 


A HUNDRED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 
“wanted on all railroads to fill vacancies caused 








promotions. Experience unnecessary State age, 
weight, _ hight. nhs) + $100 monthly. become 
engineers or om Brakem 

conductors, $150. Name position n prefered: 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. Room 1, Monroe 

. Brooklyn, N Y. 

WANTED Seats: me agnor and experienced farm 
hands by em porment, State 


eady 
wages wented in a Faroe JAM . SHIELDS, 


Washington, N 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
. Week 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, y 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 





Gilboa, N 
oe eee pigs am | boars, net related, 
Price yery low ronze turkey eggs r 16. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. - 


BERKSHIRES—Choice early socieg ae e. hi 
est quality and breeding. B. 
Rochester, N Y. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester 
White pigs, cheap. WwW. M. BENNINGER, Ben- 
ningers, 











Serw — Res and Atlantic City, a 
big barg $850. 1000 


blackberries; one-half 

stra SH. and 100 grape vines are grow- 

in the fertile soil of this five-acre farm; besides 

all these small fruits that will — an income} 

at once, there 44 a young orchard of 70 pear trees 5 

a well furnishes supply of cool, pure water; 

p> yt a ag toontion. within two minutes’ walk} 

lroad depot; 4 neighbors; one-half mile} 

fromm oa hool. he contains four rooms and \ 

is occupied by the wren, who a to make a. 

quick ci e, and the nly 3 ant | 
2. “Strout’s Vineland Fi 


acre 

















FOR SALE—Holstein-Friesian calves. Price rea- cture a1 page 
sonable. JOHN C. PHELPS, Box 7, Sheridan- picker “ Title Bi Philadelphia - “o 
ville, Pa. Bide. Vineland N J, or 150 Nassau St, New York. 
REGISTERED ae Beiire pe 8 weeks BARGAINS IN WESTERN MICHIGAN lands. 
old. $10, either sex. E. RSONS, ‘Berkshire, | 1° own or control over 300.000 acres of . improved 
N and unimproved farming 
and fruit ve at #4 p mad > Manis- 
FOR SALE—Red Polled ball calves = tee and ais counties. tle perfect, small 
spring pigs. E. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin ie oe payments. Near markets, schools, churches and 
D. Ohio Improved Ch boar FF yh EY 
REGISTERE io Improv ester es oul "len w r. 
pigs. ©. T. EASTON, arietta, N Y. ro weather seldom ex perienced. G. A, HART 

“Manistee, Mich. 

SEEDS Al'D NURSERY STOCK gmRTY YEARS SELLING a ABMS. residen- 
CABBAGE PLANTS—2,000,000, stalky plants ay Qupers = Mm, to ‘eu should all 
rai mn rows and hoed like onions. Fine, large & WELLS, Dept %, Tribune 


‘i 
roots. Plants taken wu ——. forks to 
all the fine roots on each plant. _ Head Early, 
Succession, Danish Ball Head, $1 pe F ye 





5000, 70 cents per 500. Cosy plants, Pee 1 
ROCHELLE, P Chester, 
a eee 5 cents. ANNA VOGEL, Olean, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


CATALOGUE—Eggs, one;third _ price; ow 
females bred, and puppies; imported dog at 
trotting brood mares) MAPLE-DELL, Menece. Bow 








—— POR SALE—1 tir fr he Torrington, 
Ct. 3 best farm the $e price rs 
market. I of owner, Ww IT- 
COMB, Pur ne 





MICHIGAN Tite, productive soil; 
selling cheap. Splendid : hools. 


climate, sc 
prvtte Ber list 19. BENHAM & WILSON, Hast- 


ings, 


FARMS EVERYWRERE—Catalog free. BRIGGS 
a KOONE. ‘Ne ie alton Bee ee 

















GENERAL MARKETS 


ang tale 

Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock, From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

At New York, offerings very mod- 
erate. Baldwins and Spys sell read- 
ily at $5@6.50 p bbl. Ben Davis 4.50 
@5.75, Greenings 5@5.50, Russets 
405. 


Beans 
At New York, firmnéss the rule. 
Eowever, beans of inferior quality are 
siow sale. Exporters doing little bus- 
iness in red kidneys. Marrows $2.25 
€2.30 p bu, pea beans 1.95, white 
kidneys 2.90@2.95, red kidneys 2.55@ 


2.30, “black turtle 1.75@1.85, yellow 
eyes 1.90@1.95. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, moderate dressed 


calves have not been offered freely. 
Prices have hardened somewhat; 
choice light veals bring 11@12c p Ib. 
Hothouse lambs in moderate supply, 
best carcasses bringing $5@6.50 ea. 


Dressed hogs little changed@, queta- 
tions ranging 9@9%c p Ib. 
Eggs 


At New York, .enough eggs are 
coming to satisfy all demands of the 
trade and give the market an easier 
tone. In fact, .receipts are running 
much heavier than many had antici- 
pated. In trade circles it is estimated 
that storage holdings of eggs at the 
four leading U S markets on June 1 
of this year amounted to 2,100,000 
cases against 1,250,000 the same time 
in °06. Choice local eggs sell at 18@ 
19¢e p doz, westerns 15@16c, checks 
10@12c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Will have few Baldwins here this 
year. Other varieties promise 25 to 
75% of a crop. Peaches will likely 
make a fair yield, pears full, cherries 
poor.—[William Miller, Ottawa Co, O. 

Plums dropping quite badly, apples 
bloomed normal.—[T. B. Wilson, On- 
tario Co, N Y. 

The set of apples in central O is 
full or only slightly deficient, but 
peach buds nearly all killed; fruit 
has set upon the few that bloomed 
this spring. Orchards generally 
healthy. Some damage to young trees 
by frost last Oct. Few (pears, no 
cherries nor plums.—[W. R. Lazenby, 
Columbus, 0. o 

According to railroad estimates the 
Ga peach crop this year will foot up 
in the. neighborhood of 2000 cars. 
This is a considerable reduction from 
what was promised before spring 
freezes played havoc with the outlook. 
Railroads claim that Ga has 6,900,000 
peach trees in bearing or coming into 
beafing this season 

At New York, watermelons in evi- 
dence from Fla, prices ranging 40@ 
60c ea. Muskmelons move at 2.50@3 
P case, gooseberries 10c p qt, black- 
berries 10@20c. Strawberries in fair 
supply; prices 6@ 14c. Southern 
peaches higher, bringing 3.50@4 p 
carrier. 

Onions 

At New York, the market is still be- 
ing supplied mainly from southern 
and foreign sources. It is claimed 
the Bermuda movement is now draw- 
ing toward a close; Tex yellows re- 


atize $2@2.25 p cra, whites 2.25@3, 
Bermudas 2.25, La yellows 1.2541.50 
p bag, whites 1.50 p cra, Egyptians 3 


p bag, leeks and shallots 3@4.50 p 
100 bchs. 
Potatoes 

The Me potato crop of "06 was a 
record breaker. The '06-7 movement 
out of Aroostook Co over the B & A 
railroad up to June 1, aggregated 11,- 
607,000 bus. This is an increase .of 
4.086,000 bus over the same period up 
*05-6. Shipments during the month ef 
May were 822,000 bus. 

At New York, prices have shown a 
decidedly upward tendency. There 
were indications this week of heavier 
offerings and some feared a reaction 
New potatoes are selling very well. 
The crop in some important producing 
sections is not turning out as liberal 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


das bring $4.50@6 p bbl, Floridas 5@ 
6.25, Georgias and Carolinas 4@6, Me 
tubers, old stock, whites, 2.75 p bag, 
state and westerns 2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs. 
Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus higher, 
prices ranging $1.50@2.50 p doz bchs, 
beets $3@5 p 100 bchs, carrots §3@4, 
radishes $1@1.25, rhubarb $1.50@2, 
cress $2@2.50, turnips $2.50@3. Cab- 
bage $1.50@2 p cra, cukes $2@2.75 p 
bskt, cauliflower $2@2.25, corn $3@~ 
3.25 p 100, eggplants $2@2.50 p bx, 
kale 75c p bbl, lettuce $2@2.50. Lima 
beans $3@4 p bskt or cra, mint 25c p 
doz behs, Okra $2@3 p carrier, peas 
$1.50@2 p bskt, peppers $2@3 p ‘car- 
rier, parsley $8@14 p bbl, romaine $2 
@2.50, spinach $1@1.25. String beans 
$1.50@2 p bskt, squash Tic@$1.50 p 
cra, tomatoes $2@3 p carrier., 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, an easier tendency 
developed at one time last week, but 
this was followed by a firmer tone. 
Prime timothy commands $24@25 p 
ton, clover 18@19, shipping 17@18, 
packing 12@13, long rye straw 14@ 
14.50, wheat and oat straw 9@10. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, situation not ‘mate- 
rially changed. Bran sells at $24@25 
p ton, heavy feed 24@25.50, red dog 
27, cottonseed meal 28, linseed oil 
meal 29. 


- THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 


[13] 681 





IMPORTANT 
CROP FACTS 


Farmers generally are very “blue” over the unfavorable 
grain crop outlook at this time, but there is one crop that 
they need not feel doubtful about and which becomes of even 
more than usual importance to them by reason of the uncer 
tain prospect as to other crops, and this is the MILK CROP, 
which continues month in and month out regardless of good 
or bad weather, and of which it has well been said “the har- 
vest never ends.” 

There is nothing doubtful about the outlook for the 
MILs CROP. Dairy product prices have been high and 


afte sure to continue so. The uncertainty about other crops 


makes it all the more important to make the most of the 
one that is sure. 


There is only one way to make the most 
of it, to be certain of recovering all the butter-fat with the 
least effort and under the most favorable conditions, and 
that is with the help of 


A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


Every farmer with milk to separate needs a separator, and 
there néver was a better time to make the purchase of one. 
There can hardly be good reason to defer putting in a machine 
or replacing a poor one with a DE LAVAL. Machines are 
made in all sizes to meet all conditions, and may either be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms that they will 





New York Boston Chicago actually save their ow:. cost while you are paying for them. 
07... 24 24 22 Catalogue with full particulars is to be had for the asking. 
"06... 20% 20% 19 _ 
05. 21 2114 20% 


At New York, receipts gradually en- 
larging, but the lateness of the season 
has restricted offerings of new grass 
butter... Prices fell off late last week. 
With an abundance of new butter at 
hand the situation may show some 
erratic Change. Extra cmy 24c p Ib, 
state dairy 22@23c, renovated 19@ 
2lc, packing stock 17@19c. : 

At Chicago, considering the ad- 
vanced season, prices have held up 
very well. Until offerings augment 
to a considerable extent storage oper- 
ators will not be able to work freely. ’ 
Extra cmy 22@22%e p ib, renovated ihe 


Goer ee ne NL 


15@16c. 
At Boston, the advancing season 
i) EOD 
{A _ 


has brought dbout just a slight re- 
A Model Dairy Barn in Missouri 


cession in prices. However, the mar- 

ket is not yet on a “ storage basis.” 
Choice cmy tubs fetch 24c p lb, dairy 

21 @23c. 

AMERICAN FARMER: The picture before you is that of the 

Maplewood ag at Pleasant Hill, Mo., the modern establishment 

owned by George M. Kellogg. In this bi country of ours hundreds of 

other farm buil , just as handsome as 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 

Ranpoien & Cana. General Offices: wig + yh aaa 

ie euiaperpriay 74 CORTLANDT Street, '** Bininieeag 
aaaenro S NEW YORK. 


WINNIPEG 
Drumm & Sacre: 
SAN FRANCISC 


Srs. 
CHICAGO 


107 Fiast Strecr 
PORTLAND, OREG. 














my: 


MERE DAT Kem ES 


The Cheese Market 

At New York, conditions about as 
last outlined. However, there is some 
increase in offerings of low grades, 
which if continued’ will likely affect 
the market. New f c twins and ched- 
dars bring 12%5c p 1b, light skims 
9% @10c. 

At Boston, prices fairly well main- 
tained. New f c cheese from York 
state moves at 13c p Ib. 

At Chicago, reports from Wis tell 
of an increased output, and this is be ap’ 
having some effect on prices here. 
Quotations were shaded a trifle. 
Western twins sell up to 13c p_ Ib, 
daisies 1314 @1léc. 


aplewood, are covered with 


CAREY ’S ‘xr ROOFING 


It makes the only TIME-PROOF roof—the roof of everlasting life and elasticity. 
Fire brands, heat, cold, moisture, wind or storm do not affect it in the least. A Carey 
roof will not rot, rust, melt, break nor blow off. 

Carey’s Roofing is unequaled for NEW buildings and adds life to OLD 
structures. It is adapted to flat or steep surfaves, is easily laid and may 


plied over old shingle or metal roofs without expense of removal. 


Carey's Roorine is composed of our superior grade of woolen felt, our highly tempered 
asphalt cement and strong burlap. Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads and insures a 
neat, perfectly moisture-proof, lasting union of sheet to sheet and roofing to roof-board. 


Write to-day for FREE sample, beautiful booklet and address of nearest branch office. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO., (Established 1873) 
General Offices and Factories: 25 WAYNE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for several years. I find 
its contents of great value. The help- 
ful articles in each issue are worth 
the subscription price.—[W. H. 
Starkey, Cumberland County, N J. 














SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 





Let, Me Pay The Post 
on’My Big’ Frée Beek. to y ™ 


These Books cost me 25c each in th lots—yet I will send you one FREE, b. 
cause I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY Made to Order—Sold Direct 
From Factory on 30 Days’ Free Retet-Guaremsecs A zaet Over 100,000 SPLIT BICK- 
ORY VEHICLES now in use. My Direct Factory Price SAVES BiG MOREY. This Book 
gives descriptions and prices of over 125 styles of Vehicles and Ful! line of #ARKESS, 

Addressme: 4H. ©. PHELPS, President, 


The Ohlo Carriage Mtg. Go., = [Station 4] 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC EDITION 


Designed solely for -Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
a territory where intensive farming is 
so much practiced, and so efficacious in 
turning off profitable crops. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist aims to keep at the 
forefront the news relating to farm ac- 
tivities in these states which enjoy such 
splendid home markets. Study our 
crop reports during this season of 
rapid development; also our market 
notes. Reciprocate by writing us from 
time to time, perhaps on a postal card, 
bits of experience or farm news from 
your own locality. Use these pages 
freely in asking questions, and in ex- 
pressing opinions, Make the “old re- 
liable American Agriculturist” your 
own home paper in every way. 





MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Items 


Gg. Oo. B } 

Each of the pupils of the high 
school at Berlin was presented with 
295 strawberry plants and a peach and 
apple tree by Orlando Harrison. It is 
designed as an object lesson to see 
what each'may accomplish on his own 
responsibility, having ownership as an 
incentive, and to encourage fruit 
growing -in the county. The John 
K. Cowen farm, near Loch Raven, 
was recently purchased for $20, 
by William Hoppe of Baltimore. 
Harry R. James of Darlington pur- 
chased recently near there a 100-acre 
farm for $6800, which he intends to 
convert into a speed-horse farm. A 
race track will be built to develop the 
speed of young stock. 

The unusually high price of hay is 
tempting some Maryland farmers to 
cut their growing oats to make hay 
for home use, so they can sell ali their 
regular hay crop. Weather condi- 
tions have been even unfavorable for 
grass. Many will have to replant 
sugar corn fields, cold, damp weather 
and cut worms having caused a great 
loss of plants. A number of Queen 
Anne and Kent county farmers are 
using a great deal of cowpea hay and 
are getting good results from it. Thom- 
as V. Richardson of Baltimore county 
has a field of nine acres of alfalfa, 
which is now over 2 feet high, ready 
for first cutting. 

Farmington, the estate of John 
Rush Streett in Harford county, has 
been boyght by Thomas Symington of 
Baltimore. It contains 200 acres and 
sold for $18,000. The farm will be 
improved for Green spring valley 
hunt club. The high prices that have 
been offered by canners have induced 
many farmers to make contracts, but 
the unusually unfavorable weather is 
already causing some uneasiness. 
Some farmers not bound by contracts 
declare they have had to buy corn 
this past winter and say they will 
hereafter devote more attention to 
regular farm crops. They declare to- 
mato growing has too many obstacles 
to contend with. 


Maryland Horticultural Exhibit at 
the Jamestown exposition is being 
made as complete as conditions war- 
rant. The exhibit is in charge of Prof 
T. B. Symons, who reports that the first 
erate of Md strawberries was received 
from F. E. Matthews of Somerset 
May 30. Mr Matthews is a very suc- 
cessful farm fruit grower, well known 
to our readers. His recent article 
published in these columns on po- 
tato growing has attracted wide at- 
tention... Prof Symons reports that 
apples and sweet potatoes from last 
year’s crop are holding up in good 


shape. The exposition is now in full 
blast. 
Clearspring, Washington Co—The 


close of May found considerable corn 
unplanted, owing to unseasonably cool 
and wet weather. Wheat promises fair- 
ly well as does the grass crop, but 
nearly all other crops are quite back- 
ward. Many tender vegetables and 
early potatoes have been killed by late 
frosts. Apples, —— and pears 


AMONG _THE FARMERS 


promise very short crop. Strawberries 
are injured a good deal by frost and 
cold rains. Wheat is coming up in 
price, being quoted at 92c. Corn 
also risinng,- 80 to 90c per flour bbl. 
Potatoes in strong demand at 80c to 
$1 per bu. Butter down to 15¢e and 
eggs 14c. Hay m strong demand at 
$17 to $20 a ton. The lamb crop will 
be short. 

Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co—Farm- 
ers continue planting and plowing. 
All crops late owing to cold, wet 
weather. Strawberries and peas are 
showing fair yields. Apple prospect 
good. Peaches, pears and cherries 
are a failure. 


Cavetown, Washington 
er-very cold and wet. Wheat and 
grass ldoking well. Corn not all 
planted. Early potatoes need warm 
and clear weather. Peaches, pears, 
cherries and plums almost total fail- 
ures, Apples in good condition. Farm 
produce high in price, with hay bring- 
ing $14 p ton, potatoes $1 p bu, but- 
ter 15c p lb, eggs l5c p doz. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co—Season 
very late. Much corn has been plant- 
ed. Tomato plants .very small and 
acreage will probably be cut down. 
Grass, wheat and potatoes promise a 
fair crop. Small fruit and corn crops. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co — May 


closed with cold, rainy weather, yet 
not enough rain for grass crops. 
Grains and grass doing fairly well. 
Corn does not come up promptly as is 
the case with potatoes.also. Fruit al- 
most a total failure. Stock doing well 
on pastures. Work plentiful, but hard 
to keep hands to keep things moving 
as they should. 


Co—Weath- 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Farmers’ Normal Institute 





N 

The regular spring meeting of the 
state board of agriculture and the 
annual farmers’ normal institute was 
held at Allentown last week. The 
meetings were well atterfded, repre- 
sentatives being in attendance from 
granges, agricultural and _  horticul- 
tural societies, farmers’ alliances, 
farmers’ clubs, the dairymen’s union, 
etc. The discussion embraced the 
usual variety of subjects, all chosen 
with a view to give in a short time 
just what the farmer should know. 
The several papers and addresses 
were admirable. 

The speakers included H. B. Hilton 
of Port Allegany; Prof E. B. Voor- 
hees, director of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station at New Brunswick; 


Dr William Frear, chemist of the ex- 
periment station at State College; 
Alva Agee of Wooster, O; Prof 
George C. Butz of State College; 
state pomologist, J. H. Funk of Boy- 
ertown, Me. 

A feature of the session was one 
meeting specially devoted to those in- 
terested in the farmers’ institutes 
held every winter and are so helpful 
to the Keystone farmer. Before the 
delegates left Allentown they visited 
the farm of J. W. Eckert, the trout 
pond of Col H. C, Trexley and the 
duck farm of H. B. Schall. 


Agricultural Fairs in Pennsylvania 


In addition to the following list of 
agricultural fairs to be held this sum- 
mer and fall in the Keystone state, 
the Granger’s picnic exhibition will 
be held at Williams’s Grove August 
26-80, and the Patrons of Husbandry 
annual exhibit at Grange Park, Center 
Hall, September 14-20. 

Adams, No fair ledavemes Madison- 
Ville, 


Armstrong, Dayton, S 23-27 
S 2 No_ fair 








Lancaster, 


Armstrong, ergs wrence, No fair 
A 13-16 Lawrence, Pulaski, 
Beaver, Hookstown, 8S 17-19 
“ Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Bedford, Bedford, __. 7 A 21-30 
013 Lebanon, No fair 
Berks, Reading, O 1-4 Lehigh, Allentow 
Berks, Kutztown, inp 


-20 
S 24-2 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Bradford, Towanda, 8S 17-2 
3 Stonesboro, 
8 24 


8 Mercer, 
Bradford, Troy, § 10-13 








Butler, Butler, A 20-23 Mercer, Mercer; 8 10,12 
Cambria, Carrolitown, Monroe, pune. » 
Cameron, Emporium, Northampton, Nazareth, 
5S 18-20 10-13 
Carbon, Leighton, Northampton, Bethle- 
S 24-27 hem, 
Chester, Oxford, S 2-27 Northumberland, Mil- 
Clarion, Clarion, ton, 014 
$ S81 Perry, Newport, 8 17-20 
Clinton, No fair Philadelphia, Horticul- 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, tural Society, N 12-15 
O &1l Somerset, No fai 
Crawford, Cambridge Sullivan, Forksville, 
prings, A 21-24 0 1-3 
Crawford, C t Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Lake, A %-30 S 18-20 
Cumberland, Carlisle, Susquehanna,. Hartford, 
24-27 25-26 
Cumberland; H ~ Tioga, Westfield, S 10-13 
‘own, i4 Pioga, Mansfield, 8 24-27 
Dauphin, Middletown, U » Le 
8 36 24-27 
Dauphin, Gratz, Washington, Burgetts- 
Erie, © $ i038 | Warren Not sided 
rie, Corry, n, 
Reis, Were E RY 36 Wayne, “Hon is 
reene, Carmichaels, . Not decided 
Wrote. De 
wood, ~ 10- 


Indiana, Indiana, oo 


Jefferson, Brookvil! yoming, Tunkhan 
x 8 nock, Not decided 
Juniata, Port Boqal, York, York, 0 7-11 
H-13 York, Hanover, S 10-13 


Better Rates for Milk Shipments— 
The Pa railroad is now handling milk 
shipments for the Phila market on 
& new zone basis. The system accepts 
milk for shipment to Phila from a 
instead of a 60 mile radius which 
heretofore has been the maxi- 
mum mileage. In addition exten- 
sion of service, the line has made 
a better adjustment of rates. . The 








“mains cold and cloudy. 


JAMES FOUST, 
recently appointed commissioner of 
the dairy and food division of the 
department of agriculture of Penn« 
sylvania by Gov Stuart for four years, 
comes from Altoona. During the four« 
year term of his predecessor as food 
commissioner, Mr Foust served in the 
division as a special agent. This gave 
him an insight into the workings of 
the department. He is expected te 
maintain a high .standard of work 
and keep the department. 





tariff of 29c for carrying a 40 qt cam 
of milk for 60 miles will be extended 
so that it will cover shipments within 
a radius of 150 miles of Phila. A rate 
of 32c fH can has been made withim 
the mile zone. It is believed 
this action on the part of the Pa sys- 
tem was induced by the passage of 
the trolley freight bill which permits 
electric Hines to compete with rail- 
roads for the milk carrying trade of 
suburban towns. 


Montoursville, Lycoming Co — Very 
cold weather’ here. Nothing growing 
but wheat“and rye. Corn not coming 
up at all and many farmers are re- 
planting. Grass very poor. Hay 
brings $20 p ton, wheat 95c, corn 65e, 
oats 55c, potatoes 50c. Butter fetches 
30¢ p Ib, eggs 18c p doz, beef 8 to 106 
p lb d w, pork 8%c p Ib d w, veal 
calves 6c p Ib 1 w. 

Bedford, Bedford Co—Weather re- 
Fruit trees 
growing well, Garden crops very 
slow. Corn planted late and, wheat 
is making very slow progress. Egga 





EXCAVATING FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S GIGANTIC BUILDING 


The X mark on the smoke stack in this 
construction for the manufacturing departmen 


works destroyed by 


American Agriculturist. 


of the great buildings of the world. 
p a profit-sharing interest in this building and in 
All the old buildings shown are being razed to make raom for the gigantic new plant. 


picture indicates the hight of the new building, which is now under 
t of American Agriculturist, to take the place of our extensive 
fire January 28. The new structure will be about 112 feet high, 105x283 feet on the ground, 
and with its upward of seven acres of floor space will be one 
of American Agriculturist will have an opportunity to acquire 


Every reader 


























fringing 12: p doz, butter 25c p Ib,. 


old potatoes scarce and new ones very 
high. Wheat has advanced in price. 
Horses are scarce and in good de- 
mand. Sheep selling at high prices. 


Dairy GConvention—-The directors of 


the Pa dairy union have decided that 
their annual convention and dairy 
show will be held Jan 14-16 at Wilkes- 
Barre. A good program will be pro- 
vided and a banquet will be a feature. 
Full information cari be obtained by 
writing W. E. Perham, Muncy, Pa. 


A Great Fruit Center—We have in 
Bedford co, a great fruit producing 
section, There are two dozen or more 
differént orchards having 1000 bear- 
ing trees each. Besides this there are 
almost any number of average or- 
chards having 100 bearing trees. We 
also have a fine lot of pear and peach 
orchards. There are thousands -of 
young trees coming in bearing soon. 
Hundreds of acres of as fine fruit 
land as there is to be found anywhere 
in the state.are available at a mod- 
erate price. This county lies among 
the blue ridges of the Allegany moun- 
Zains. A soil survey is now under 
way, which we expect will aid in 
solving the question of suitable loca- 
tion for the orchard. Anyone seeking 
an orchard site should visit Bedford 
co before deciding definitely. The 
best land we have has a sub-soil.— 
{R. F. Lee. 


inns 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedarville, Columbia Co—This is in 
the peach belt, and the orchard crop 
is large, but fruit prospects slim. 
Plums and pears also killed by frost. 
The generally big crop of Kieffer 
pears which this country produces 
will fall away to small, proportions. 
Early strawberries hurt, but a fair 
crop of late. Corn not all planted be- 
fore June 1 and earlier seeded made 
indifferent start, and so with early 
potatoes. 


Salem Co—Corn looks reasonably 
well, potato acreage will be about as 
former years, canners offering $9 p 
ton, but farmers slow to make con- 
fracts at that figure. Hay prospects 
short, with plenty of swale and red 
top. Horses and dairy cows are in 
good health. 





Cassville, Ocean Co—All fruits 
have. suffered with frosts. Huckle- 
berries about a fourth crop. Early 


strawberries a failure. Lima beans 
coming up poorly. Frost of May 29 
killed most of the sweet potatoes as 
well as watermelons and all tender 
plants. Corn is coming slowly. Po- 
tatoes on high land doing well. Grass 
short. Timothy hay $21 p ton, mixed 
hay $17, rye 65c p bu, corn 70c, pota- 
toes 70c, eggs 18c p doz, veal calves 
Zc p Ib. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—Corn 
mot all planted yet; wet and cold 
weather; heavy frosts May 30th. Grass 
and oats looking poor, Hay crop will 
be short; Timothy is set back from 
mvet and cold so it will not make more 
than half a crop. Hay $18 ‘at the 
press; corn 60@65c p bu, oats 50c, 
wheat bran $24 p ton,-eggs 18c p doz. 
Fruit all damaged in this section. 


Moorestown,” Burlington Co—The 
season has been the latest this year 
gince 1874. Peas and potatoes are 
Jooking very well. Strawberries very 
Gate, and field corh small_and yellow. 
Tomatoes, corn and lima beans about 
one month behind. Strawberry acre- 
age now large, but the foliage seems 
to lack vigor. \Hay is fetching $24 p 
ton, eggs 24c p doz, old potatoes $1 
RP bu. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co—Grass and 
winter grain looks. well. Corn coming 
mp very slow on account of cold 
weather. Strawberries have stood the 
frost well and there is hope of a 
good crop. Much corn.will have to be 
replanted. Several sheep in this sece 
tion have been killed by dogs recent- 
ly. Hogs very scarce and prices high, 
Hopes.for a large amount of poultry 
this season. 


Rahway,. Union Co = Season very 
fate. Early potatoes seem to be com- 
ing up very well. Grain is looking 
fine. Grass growing very slowly ow- 
ing to cold weather. 
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FARM AND MARKET 


Eastern ‘Live Stock Markets 


di Monday, June 10, 1907. 

At New York, calves held up on 
moderate receipts and prices ruled 
firm during the latter part of last 
week, with all the stock wanted. 
Milch cows on considerably increased 
supply declined $2@3 ea, and trade 
was siow for all except good and 
choice stock. 

Today steers were in fair demand 
and steady; bulls firm, cows a little 
Sluggish, but steady. On heavy re- 
ceipts veals declined 25@50c; butter- 
milks 75@1. Fair to choice steers,, 
1015 to 1320 Ibs, $5.50@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
including 20 cars of Pa steers, 1045 to 

Ibs, 5.70@6.50; car N Y state do, 
1015 ibs, 5.50. Bulls 4@5.25, cows 2.50 
@5, including bologna cows 2.50 
@2.70, veals 5@8.50, butermilk calves 
4.50@5.25. 


There were 45% cars of sheep on 
sale today, including 30 cars of south- 
ern lambs. The whole market broke, 
sheep selling 50c off, lambs 50 to Tic 
lower, and yearlings off Tie to $1. 
Nearly 10 cars unsold. Common to 
choice sheep 4.50@6.50 p 100 Ibs; 
yearlings 6@7.50, and a few extra N 
Y state 8; southern lambs 8.50@9.50; 
culls 8 

Hogs held up until Thursday of last 
week, when prices declined 10c, clos- 
ing about steady at the decline. On 
heavy receipts today prices were 10c 
lower, $6.60@6.65 p 100 lbs for heavy 
and medium weights; choice light 
6.70@6.75. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


There was a better demand for ali 
grades of horses last week and while 
the trade in general was not much 
different from the week previous, in- 
quiries for coach and driving horses 
were more numerous. Commercial 
horses of all types are selling well at 
fully sustained prices; choice heavy 
drafts holding up especially - well. 
General quotations follow: Choice 
heavy drafts $300@350 ea; chunks, 
1200 to 1300 Ibs, 225@800; city drivers 
175@300; good sound second hand 
horses 100@150. 

At Philadelphia, cattle market in 
good shape, buyers appearing to want 
all desirable stock offered, Choice 
steers made $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 5@5.50, fat cows 3.50@4.75, 
bulls 3.75@4.65, canning cows 1.75@ 
2.50, veal calves 7T@8.50, grassers and 
westerns 4@6. Sheep sold readily, 
shorn wethers 650@7, ewes 5@6, 
culls 4@5, lambs 8@9, spring lambs 
8@10:25. Dressed hogs 9@9.25. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
150 cars cattle in the pens. The trend 
of prices was lower. Good to choice 
beef steers $5.75@6.35, common to 
fair 5@5.50, heifers 3.75@5.35, cows 
8.50@5, bulls 4@5, feeding steers 4@ 
5.25, stockers 3.50@4.25, veals 6.50@ 
7.75, comon calves 4@5, milch cows 25 
@55 ea. 

Hogs moved fairly well. Heavy 
swine sold at $6.30@6.35, lights and 
pigs 6@640. The edge was also off 
the sheep market. Best lambs brought 
7.50@8, springs 7@9.50, culls 6@6.50, 
wethers 6@6.50, ewes 5.50@6.25, bucks 
and culls 4@5. 


The Milk Market 

At New Work, the exchange price 
remains 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
The market is flush and warmer 
weather will cause a further reduc- 
tion in price soon. 

The health commissioner of the 
city of N Y¥ has submitted a resolution 
to the municipal board of estimate 
asking for an appropriation of $175,- 
000 for putting into effect the recom- 
mendations of Mayor McClellan’s spe- 





cial commission regarding the metrop- 


olis milk supply. This resolution will 
be heard from, either pro or con, 
within a few days. It provides for the 


appointment of 100 country milk in-" 


spectors in addition to 15 now avail- 
able. These men are to examine all 
milk carefully at point of origin. Six- 
teen supervising inspectors are also 
urged, 25 city imspectors, five bacte- 
riologists and five chemists. [If the 
board of estimate carries out the de- 
sires of the health department in this 
work it will concern Empire state and 
Pa dairy farmers to some extent, ai- 
though there are upward of 30,000 





farmers producing milk for the N Y 
market enough to keep the force of 
inspectors busy if they aim to be rigid 
in their work. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending June 8 were : 
Milk Cream 
MBrI® cccccccccccccccee 040,084 2,165 
Susquehanna ...........14,974 165 


West Shore .......++++++16,269 1,450 
Lackawanna .o..aseeees D131) 1,825 
N ¥ C (long haul) ......51,900 2,150 


NY C (Harlem) ,....... 7,300 730 


Ontario ..cccceccerecee 44,240 3,422 
Lehigh valley .........++20,908 1,943 


Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,852 40 
NeW Haven ........++++- 6,230 _— 
Other sources ........... 6,559 170 


Total ..ccceeeeessee 200,201 14,158 
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PENNSLYVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
onions $2@2.25 p sk, old potatoes 80@ 
85c p bu, new 4@6 p bbl, radishes 20 
@25c p doz, comb honey 16@18c p Ib. 
Cukes 7T5c p doz, squash 1@1.50 p 
bskt, lettuce 50c, strawberries 4@5.25 
p cra, cmy butter 25c p Ib, dairy 18@ 
20c, cheese 12@l4c, eggs 16@18c p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p 1b, spring 
chickens 30c, corn 60c p 1b, oats 5ilc, 
timothy hay 23 p ton, 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 15@16c 
p Ib, squabs $38@4 p doz, apples 5@t 
p bbl, strawberries 8@1i4c p qt, pota- 
toes 80@90c p bu. Onions 2@2.50 p 
cra, cabbage 1.75@2 p bbl, asparagus 
20@40c p bch, beets 4@5 p 100 bchs, 
eggs 15@17c p doz, emy butter 24¢ p 
Ib, dairy 20@22c. Timothy hay 24 p 
ton, rye straw 12@12.50, wheat and 
oat straw 9@10, bran 24@25. 














Roof That You 
Needn’t Worry About 

There’s an ease of mind 
and a sense of security en- 
joyed by the man who has 
his buildings roofed with 
Rex Flintkote. He knows 
that water cannot get 
through it, winds cannot 
blow it off, falling sparks 
cannot ignite it. 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


is made of compressed wool 
felt impregnated with spe- 
cial water, fire and wear- 
resisting compounds. It 
affords more thorough pro 
tection than any other 
known roofing material. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Let us send you free samples to 
test; also valuable roofing booklet. 


Be sure to“'Look for the Bay.” 


J.A.&W. BIRD 
& COMPANY 


56 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 
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Congo costs little and lasts long, 
it keeps out the dampness and never 
leaks. The man who notices how 
his different roofs wear and how 
they protect the roof boards—the 
man who remembers or keeps rec- 
ords of costs and service, buys Cengo, 

Congo is easy to lay. Nails and 
cement free. Every roll perfect. 

Samples free on request. s 
|BUCHANAN-FOSTER. CO. 
“_- $33 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia. 
GHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 














| 
YoU are coming to California to live 
in the land of sunshine and 
flowers. Buy California Culti- 
vated farms in the heart of the San J uin 
Valley. Pay $1.down,$1.per month one a- 
cre, per acre. Nointerest, no taxes, abun- 
water. We cultivate and you share prof. 
its, while you are still ying. 
to California your farm produc 
8 nd for Booklet. Gelden State Realty Co. 
Los ANGELES. Dept. 78. References all 





Jntil you come 
ing income. 
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Can’t sag or b 
when itis up, because 
every wire and stay in 


THE FROST WIRK 00. 
H. B. DRAKE & CO., 90 West 6t., New ¥ 








We manufacture Lawn and Farm FEN 


shipping 
agents. Our catalog is Free. W t to-day 





SMALL THRESHERS 2% 7eu:accc. 
ont Outsbee, Peers, Manure Spreaders. Satslog tres> 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, M. ¥, 


PATENTS #1285505 5% 
Highest references 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dent. Z. Washingte Dd 





(direct 
to users only, at npnutagsurers eRe eeee Ne 





UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, lad 
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»*N the issue of last week we 
called attention to the Moth- 
ers and Daughters industries 
at Cornish, N H, which is_in 
its way a model arts and 
crafts movement, and which 
} has enabled a purely agricul- 

tural community to establish 

certain industries on a paying 

The town of Cornish in the 
granite state has for some time been 
the summer home of a colony of art- 
ists. The happy suggestion came to 
some of these artists to establish a 
club which would enable them to be- 
come better acquainted with the per- 
manent residents of the town. This 
resulted in the organization of the 


An Inspiration ror 
basis. 
Mothers and Daughters club, which 


Country Towns 
BIRTH OF THE INDUSTRIES 
held meetings semimonthly for eight 








TWO OF THE CORNISH RUGS 


months in the year in a room hired 


for the purpose. Then came the de- 
sire for a cl®bhouse of their own. 
After all subscriptions possible had 
been secured there was still a short- 
age, and someone suggested the mak- 
ing and selling of old-fashioned rug 
carpeting. All: the: old cloth that 
could be found was collected, torn in 
strips,” and wound in_ balls until 
enough for 20 rugs had been secured. 
Two of the artists worked out de- 
signs and the rugS were woven ac- 
cording to these. 

The rugs met with a prompt sale, 
and orders for 40 or more were taken. 
Thus was born the Mothers and 
Daughters industries, which has now 
become a feature at Cornish. It is 
an organization distinct from the club, 
vet associated with it, inasmuch as all 
the workers in the industries must be 
club memhers, and whatever profit is. 
derived from a sale of the things 
made goes into the treasury of the 
club. } 

BUSINESS METHODS 


The manager buys all the material, 
gives out all the work, takes all or- 
ders, ships all goods sold, keeps the 
necounts of all the workers and at- 
tends to all correspondence. 

The cloth, which is a soft ‘“‘domett,” 
is bought in 500 to 1000-yard lots, and 
is white. It is torn into pieces about 
Hl, yards long and dyed. It is then 
done up in bundles, each of which 
contains enough balls to make enough 
prepared material for one rug. When 
a rug is ordered the manager selects 
the colors required and carries the 
material to the weaver with the de- 
sign of the rug. It then goes to the 
finnsher, finally returning to the man- 
ager for shipment. 

About a year ago. a small loom was 
bought, and a kind of Swedish weav- 
ing learned, so that now the club 
weaves carpets, table covers, cover- 
lets, ete, this being called twine weav- 


ing. 

The hardest work is dyeing, which 
necessitates the lifting of heavy pieces 
of cloth for hours over a stove, each 
piece being about the size of a-large 
chest. Most of the coloring is done 
by two of the workers. The weaving 
is also hard work, as heavy looms are 
noed, some of them being over 100 
rears old. There are five heavy looms 
fcr rug making and three of the 
r-~aller Swedish looms, The sewers 
have the simplest work to do, even 


“who spend their summers there. 


the children helping in this. All the 
material used is new, and 25 yards be- 
ing required for each rug the cost is 
considerable. The workers are well 
paid’ for the time they actually spend 
in the work; this leaves a very small 
profit. to go to the club. Out of this 
profit a sum is set aside to be used 
im providing necessary articles of 
clothing, etc, for any member of the 
community who may need them. They 
are given in the form of Christmas 
presents. = 

The club is constantly studying 
methods which: shall result to the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
There is a small library connected, 
and this, it is hoped; to enlarge from 
year to year. The club rooms provide 
a place for the young folks to meet 


socially, read and play games. The 
annual dues are very small. The 
semimonthly meetings are made as 


helpful, interesting and instructive as 
possible. Practical subjects, such as 
household bacteriology, house sanita- 
tion, etc, are taken up, the necessary 
lesson papers being paid for by the 
club out of the money obtained from 
the industries. It is aimed to make 
a club rooms as attractive as possi- 
e. 


OTHER COMMUNITIES 


4 
Of course, Cornish is peculiarly for- } 


tunate in having the colony of artists 
located there. Without them to have 
given the start and to give, as they do 
now, of their talent in furnishing de- 
signs, and in the selection of colors, 
the Cornish industries could never 
have, attained the successful place 
they now occupy. But Cornish is not 
the only town where art talent is 
available. There are dozens of coun- 
try towns where similar industries 
could be established to the great ad- 
vantage of the town and the visitors 
The 
establishment of thése industries at 
Cornish has given the people who had 
no means’‘of earning ready money the 
opportunity to utilize their spare 
time. to pecuniary advantage. More 
than this it has educated and is edu- 
cating them to an appreciation of the 
artistic; their sense of the esthetic 
has been cultivated. Moreover, it has 
brought the people together in a so- 
cial way as nothing else could. “The 
community has become a unit, and 
progressive and higher life is evident 
throughout .the community as a whole. 
It is the natural, logical result. 
Aside from .the~- industries, 

Mothers and Daughters ciub. is 
ideal thing. It is such a club as 
every community should have “in. its 
midst. In New England one of the 
oldtime church institutions was the 
sewing circle, at which women of the 
church met, usual‘y~ fortnightly, to 
sew for mission~ ‘work, or for the 
needy of the parish. -This was one of 
the helpful institutions, and is today, 
in many localities. In many places 
it was, and is, the only occasion in 
which the women are brought ‘to- 
gether socially. Its weakness is that 


this 
an 





A WEAVER AT WORK 


it is dénominational. Such a elub as 
Cornish has gone one step farther. 
It provides not only a meeting place 
for all the women, but it provides a 
place for the youth of the viilage to 
meet in pleasant environments where 
they may enjoy a social evening free 
from all influences of a harmful 
nature. 

While it may not be practicable for 
every community to weave rugs, or to 
make table covers, coverlets, etc, it is 
feasible for most communities to es- 
tablish some form of arts and crafts 
industry which Shall be  profitable.. 
There never has been a’ time when 
these products were so much sought 
by people of monéy as today. Study 
of individual conditions, keen, wide- 
awake, progressive leadership, and 
enthusiasm; net easily discouraged 
are the necessary factors. 


The Rose in the Heart 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 








“Grant me one wish, O’heart,’’ I cried, 
“Give me a rose each day. of the 
year.” 
“How can that be,” my heart replied, 
“Roses bloom not when thoughts 
are sere. 
Roses bloom not in autumnal moods. 
Nor in the souls bleak sol.tuées, 
Nor in a restless springtime storm; 
But give mea nature fair and warm 
And a tender June-sweet atmosphere, 
And roses are yours each day in the 
year.” 





SOCIAL AND AT THE SAME TIME PROFITABLE 


~ More About Toads 
BY E F. P. | 


FTER reading, with interd 
est, the articles about 
toads,: I- feel tempted 7 
give my ‘experience. My 
place. .is covered wi 
‘great, irregular masses or boulders of 
“pudding” stone. One immense masa, 
weighing .- hundreds of tons, egg 
shaped, rests on two other greafé 
rocks, making a tiny cavern. Lovely 
ferns spring up every year in the en4 
trance, Hi 

For eight: years a toad made’ his 
home in this‘ little den. He must 
have retreated far in each fall, and 
buried himself for a winter’s sleep. 
About the season of the first frosts, 
he would disappear and we never 
saw him again until the warm 
days of the next spring. He had @ 
sunny spot near the henhouse where 
he always. sat and caught unwary; 
flies and" bugs. He never went beyon 
this spot but once to my knowledge. 
Then I found him about 20 feet 
away, seated comfortably before the 
beehive, catching the poor bees as 
they flew in:and out. * 

I told him that would never do and 
I replaced him in his old hunting 
ground where he remained afterward. 
He was the fattest toad I ever saw 
and I think must have been quite old. 
He knew us. We proved it again and 
again. Anyone of our family could 
work and move all around him, our 
skirts touching him at times, and he 
would merely blink good-naturedly 
and never move.. But let a stranger; 
and especially a boy, come near and 
with’ a swifthess that seemed impos- 
sible ia such & clumsy créature, he 
would disappear behind his fern leaf 
door. We cculd lift him up and hold 
or)ycarry him and he would make no 
attempt te get away, but he was very. 
uneasy and manifested a desire to 
+ gt every time a stranger touched 

m. 

One spring a few years ago, Mr 
Toad failed to come forth in the 
spring and I assure you we felt a gen<« 
uine sense of loss when we became 
sure our fat, little friend was lost to 
us. We have many toads in our gar« 
den, but never have been able to do- 
mesticate one since. ‘ 

ARE BOYS CRUEL? 

I wonder why boys are so cruel tol 
toads. Every spring our sidewalks. 
and streets are alive; for a week on 
so,’ with toads! The cruelty (I trust 
it is thoughtlessness) practiced by; 
boys toward these helpless creatures, 
is too harrowing to tell. I always take 
into safety on my premises, all I can 
rather up and I buy them fronr the 
boys. This year I mean to request the 
schoolteachers to. give the boys some 
pointers on the usefulness of toads 
cond see if some reform cannot be sq 
‘instituted. : 
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Lesson IX---The Level 


MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 


_—_ 


BY THE 


object that is being constructed 

must be placed in a horizontal, or, 
as we say, level position, or where 
any part of the object must have a 
perfectly perpendicular (upright) po- 
sition, an instrument called a “level” 
is needed. This article is shown in 
Fig I. It is a-straight piece of wood 
about two feet long, though various 
sizes can be bought, with brass 
ferules at the ends to keep the edges 
always square. The upper and lower 


I N any job of*carpentry where the 


edge of the level are_ perfectly 
straight and exactly. paraliel to each 
other. 


At the middle point in the upper 
e@ge a circular cut, is made, and in 
this opening is inser:ed a glass tube 
filled with a transparent liquid, or, 
to be exact, filled with the exception 
of a big bubble of air. Now if this 
giass tube is held in a horizontal po- 
sition, this bubble of air will move 
along the tube until it reaches the 
middle point. This is all plainly 
shown in A, B, and C, Fig Il. In A 
the left-hand end of the tube is 
slightly elevated, so the bubble moves 
up to that end. In B the right-hand 
end is slightly raised and the bubble 
moves to that end; but in C the tube 
is held exact!y level (horizontal) and 
the bubble stands at the middle point. 
- Therefore, it can be seen that when 
the long instrument shown in Fig I 
shows the bubble in the glass tube 











DETAILS OF A LEVEL 


exactly ic: the center, whatever sur- 
face the lower edge of the instrument 
is resting upon is exactly horizontal 
or level, since this lower edge is made 
exactly parallel with the glass tube 
inserted above. If one is putting in 
@ cross-piece, when framing a small 
building, as suggested in Fig IV, he 
can tell by the level when the piece 
of framing is in exactly the right po- 
sition. 

Referring again to Fig I, it will be 
noticed that a full, circular opening 
has been cut near the right-hand end 
of the “level,’”’ and a small glass tubo 
inserted there. This tube is, of course, 
exactly at right-angles to the tube in 
the top edge. So if we place the in- 
strument in an uprignt position the 
bubble in the small tube will come to 
the center when the “level’’ is exactly 
perpendicular. If we desire to set up 
a timber in a perfectly upright posi- 
tion we can apply the “level” in the 
way shown in Fig III. This gives a 
go0d idea of the use of the level in 
carpentry, in testing’ for horizontal 
and perpendicular positions. 

There are also other uses to which 
this instrument may be applied. Sup- 
pose one wishes to set up two posts 
with tops exactly on a level with each 
other. If the ground is sloping, one 
post must be longer than the other— 


but how much longer? The “level” 
shows just how much. When one 
post has been placed in position, 


Place the instrument at its top and 
adjust until the bubble comes to the 
center of the glass tube. Now, with 
the eye, “sight’’ along the top of the 
“level” turned'in the direction of the 
other post, and the proper hight of 
the latter can be located instantly. 


SIGHTING FOR A LEVEL 
In the same way the rela*ive hights 
of two objects widély separated can 


PRACTICAL BOYS 


These Hot. Days 


be determined. If a spring is at some 
distance from a house, and on higher 
ground, one can determine how high 
the water will rise in the house, 
whether to the second floor or not, 
if conveyed there by a pipe, by tak- 
ing a “level” to the spring, setting it 
no higher than the outlet of the 
spring, and when exactly horizontal, 
as shown by the air bubble, sighting 
along the edge of the instrument 
toward the house. The point on the 
house that comes into view along the 
ecge of the “level” will be just as 
high as the spring. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that even a very slight variation from 
an exact level in the instrument will 
be greatly magnified when sighting in 
this way over a long distance. If the 
ealculation in such a case must be 
very close, it wil be wise to employ 
a surveyor’s transit, which, for find- 
ing levels, is based on exactly the 
same principal, but has a mechanism 
that makes results perfectly accurate. 

ANOTHER WAY TO GET A LEVEL 

Another fairly accurate way to se- 
cure horizontal and perpendicular po- 
sitions is by the 


method shown 
in Fig V. Here 
we have the 
plumb-line and 
the large 
“square,” de- 


scribed in a for- 
mer lesson. If 
these two are 
placed in the re- 
lation shown in 
the cut, the up- 
right arm of the 
“square” must 
> be perpendicu- 

lar because it 
coincides with a plumb-line; that, by 
nature’s law, must hang in a perpendic- 
ular position. So if the upright arm of 
the square is perpendicular, the one 
below, which is at right angles to it, 
must be horizontal or level. 

Full-sized carpenters’ levels, such 
as represented in Fig I, are quite ex- 
pensive affairs. Smaller and less ex- 
ponsive ones may be had, but here, as 
elsewhere in teol buying, the best 
is generally the cheapest. The small 
level may be of as good workman- 
ship, but the fact that it is shorter 
multiplies the chance of error, as we 
noted when locating the hight of the 
spring in relation to the dwelling- 
house. 
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CARE OF TOOLS 


All tools should be well cared for, 
but the “level” requires an especial 
degree of care, not only because 
some of its parts are of glass, and so 
liable to fracture if the instrument is 
allowed to fall, but also because the 
glass tube must be so accu- 
rately adjusted in its position that 
it shall be exactly parallel with 
the top and bottom edge of 
the instrument, in order to show ac- 
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USES OF LEVEL 


curate results. A jar may move the 
tube a hairbreadth in its setting, 
with the result that the error will be 
greatly magnified, even in the length 
of its wooden part. The glass tube 
must be exactly parallel to the top 
and bottom. So great care must be 
taken that no rough usage disturb 
this relative position. While no tool 
should be left out of doors over night, 
nor exposea needlessly to damp 
weather, it is specially important 
that such conditions should not “be 
allowed to loosen the setting of the 
glass tube in the “level.” 
[To be Continued] 
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Good Idea—To get out an obstinate 
cork that has worked down into the 
bottle, try a steel crochet hook, let- 
ting the hook catch into the under 
side of the cork.—T[A., 8S. 


Hot weather always increases the work on the dairy 
farm. Everything is sticky or sour or stale or grimy and 
dirty. You wash, you rinse and you scald. It work, 
work, work. You hardly know what to do. 

Did anyone tell you about a cleaning and washing 
compound made especially for dairy cleaning? How it 
cleans everything clean ? How it makes all sour, stale and 
sticky places as sweet and pure asnew? How it contains 
no harmful ingredients, no poison, no preservatives, no acid, 
no burning lye, no soapy grease? How it rinses easily, 
leaving no flavor or residue ? Then, did they tell you how 
inexpensive it was and that you could get it at most all 
creameries and cheese factories and also at many dealers? 
Ask for a 5-lb. sack of 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


for that is the name of this wonderfully 
We 
you will be pleased with what it does for 


useful cleaning compound. are sure 


you. If your dealer cannot supply you, 





send us his name. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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For cool cooking, less work and least fuel-expense use a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick:Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


_=—the ideal stove for summer. Does everything that any other 


kind of stove will do. Any degree of heat instantly. Made in 
three sizes and fully warranted. At your dealer's, or write our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 

ail-round household 


EY Rayo Lamp . Made of brass 


throughout and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly con- 
structed; absolutely safe; unexcelled in light-giving 
power; an ornament toany: room. Every lamp warranted. 
If not at your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Uneorporated) 





is the best lamp for 
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A SUGGESTION FOR KEEPING BOYS ON THE FARM 


The boy driving the fine Jersey calf in this picture is Master Seth Mar- 
tindale of Otsego Co, N Y. He trained the calf, which was 14 months old 
when the photo was taken, entirely himself. During the winter he drew 
small logs out of the woods with him, and made other use of him, such 
as hauling dressing out on to the meadows, fodder from the storage barns to 
the stables, and the like. He even drives the calf to market with absolute 
\safety. Best of all, he takes care of him himself, feeding him corn ensilage 
and hay and a little ground grain. The boy in the background is one of 
Seth’s young friends whom he very generously allows to share with him in 
the work of breaking and driving calves. Although Seth is only 12 years 
old, this is by no means the first calif he has trained. Herein, therefore, 
is an object lesson worthy every father’s attention. Some farmers’ boys 
are provided with a dog and gun, some with a Shetland pony, and some 
with devices of amusement entirely artificial and absurd, while others 
are given little or no chance to develop an inclination for anything per- 
taining to farm life at all. But how different it is with this boy. He is 
being allowed by a very sensible father to lay the proper foundation so 
essential for making a good farmer and stockman, all at a minimum of 
expense and with the greatest amount of joy that a lad can possibly derive. 
Note the proud look of responsibility and importance on his face and in 
his whole attitude. Such is’ the kind cf enthusiasm needed to be awak- 
ened in every boy on the farm, in some way or another, if you expect him 
to stay and amount to something there when he gets grown up.—[Fred O. 
Sibley, Milford, Otsego Co, N Y. 
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three was built. But the sparrows fol- 


Your Friends and Mine 
BY ALBERT BERLIN 

! It has been found by careful obser- 
vation that the cuckoo consumes daily 
from 50 to 400 caterpillars, or insects 
to that equivalent, while our little 
hardy winter bird, the chickadee, 
consumes from 200 to 500 jnsects daily 
jor upward of 2000 plant lice or 4000 
insect eggs in a single day. Think of 
that—2000 injurious lice in one day! 
‘There is no insect poison or extermi- 
-nator that has yet been invented that 
will do the work so effectively and 
completely as the birds. Of course, 
birds that are rearing young consume 
a greater quantity of insects, and 
there are really few of our native 
birds that are more of a detriment 
than a benefit, although, after careful 
study, I believe, considering all bad 
and good qualities, that the five most 
béneficent birds of all are the robin, 
bluebird, wren, chickadee and cuckoo. 

It is the part of wisdom to encour- 
age birds to dwell on the premises by 
‘protecting them and erecting suitable 
‘houses.or nesting places, but the very 
first step is to rid the premises of that 
pestiferous ahd persistent foreigner, 
the English sparrow. 

He is a bird pirate and robber. He 
will kill the young of other birds 
Solely for wanton destruction. One of 
his tricky ways to ruin the contents 
of a nest, and to defeat the purpose 
of some bird builders, is to simply 
peck a tiny hole in each and every 
egg of a particular nest, well knowing 
that it is useless for the mother bird 
to further continue sitting on the 
eggs. I have seen him perform the 
jabove trick in many nests, especially 
that of the robin. 

In the spring of 1906 a pair of 
robins chose our premises as their 
nesting place and began the construc- 
tion of a very neat and substantial 
nest in a small elm tree quite -a dis- 
tance from the farmyard. No sooner 
had they completed the nest than a 
gang of sparrows came along and 
demanded the surrender of the fort, 
and succeeded in their purpose, as the 
robins were peaceful and not hunting 
‘trouble. In less than a week they 
constructed nest number two in an old 
peach tree in the orchard, this time to 
be defeated in their plans, I suppose 
by the curiosity of the writer, who 
took a peep into their cogy home to 
see the contents, not knowing that it 
hed just been completed. 

For the third attempt they repaired 
to a wooded pasture quite a distance 
from the house, where nest number 


lowed also, being driven thither, per- 
haps, by the remorseless rifle and 
myself. The robins again surrendered. 
The fourth nest was built in an apple 
tree in the orchard, again, This time 
they were not discovered by the pi- 
rates until Mrs Robin had deposited 
four blue eggs in the nest and had 
begun the task of sitting. But one 
day, while Mr and Mrs Robin were 
away from home feeding, some Eng- 
lish sparrows discovered the nest and 
soon had four tiny holes drilled in the 
eggs. But the robins did not cry over 
spilled milk long, and this time con- 
cluded to build their nest in the farm- 
yard in a large maple tree, no doubt 
by this time understanding that we 
meant them no harm. The nest was 
built, the eggs laid and hatched, and 
three hungry robins were launched 
forth in the bird world by this pair 
of robins without very much molesta- 
tion by the sparrows, I having by this 
time cleared them off the premises. 

Bluejays, shrikes or butcher birds, 
redheaded woodpeckers, crows,hawks, 
owls, snakes (all kinds), red squir- 
rels, chipmunks, minks, weasels, 
skunks, opossums and all cats are all 
destructive to song birds. Of these, 
however, not over two or three are 
more detrimental that. beneficial, if 
all good and bad qualities are consid- 
ered. The English sparrow, tree snake 
and stray cats I wage special warfare 
with. 


A Word With the Boys 


BY A BOY’S FRIEND 








For many years I have been an 
interested reader of these columns. 
I was a farmer boy not so very long 
ago, working hard, to, from thetime I 
was 12 years of age, but I never 
found the farm slow or dull. I loved 
the farm and I loved the stock. 

Not all boys are made for the 
farm, but, laddies, be very sure of 
this before you leave for the city. 
There is a lot of drudgery in the city 
work. You see lots of people? Yes, 
and each one for himself. You can 
have fun? Yes, but it costs money. 
I can have more and a better fun on 
a farm, driving my own team, listen- 
ing to the music of the birds, watch- 
ing them build their nests and feed 
their young. Where within the city's 
confines will you hear such a concert 
and for nothing, as you may hear any 
summer morning oh the farm? What 
more lovely sight than fields of grow- 
ing crops and of the wild flowers? 


AT HOME 


Is there anything in the city to com- 
pare with these? 

It does us geod to go to the city 
sometimes, but for solid enjoyment, 
give me the country. I want pure 
air;-I want sunshine; I- want. good 
water; I want green fields. Has the 
city anything to compare with these? 
Not for me! ; 

So often, oh, so often, I hear it 
said that the boy on the farm cannot 
amount to anything. Is it true? 
Have you not chance to be a Luther 
Burbank, a breeder of vegetables and 
flowers, and originator of new vari- 
eties? ‘What greater good can you 
do for your country? Is not. that 
being some body on the farm? If 
you have it in you the chance is 
yours. 

Perhaps fruit and vegetables do 
not appeal to you. Is it not some- 
thing to produce better stock, to in- 
crease the world’s meat supply by 
making it better? It seems’ to me 
that the avenues opening before the 
farm boy are more in number, with 
greater possibilities at the end, than 
those opening before any other youth 
in our country. A man who im- 
proves a breed of cattle or a strain 
of plant life gives something to the 
world at large which shall last for 
all time. Is not this worth while? 

Boys, unless you have special gifts, 
stay by the old farm. Use your eyes, 
use your hands, use your brains; seize 
the opportunities about you, for there 
are opportunities open to every single 
one of you. 


—_— 


What Is Your Air Allowance—In 
order to have air to breathe in a 
fairly pure state every person should 
have for his permanent allowance at 
least 1000 cubic feet; that is, a room 
ten feet square and ten feet high, 
with arrangements for ventilation suf- 
ficient to remove each minute; five 
cubic feet of air and to supply five 
cubic feet of fresh air. At thig rate 
a family of six would need a two- 
story house 20x30 feet with ventila- 
tion sufficient to supply 30 cubic feet 





of air each+ minute. Just as ws 
breathe without thinking about 
breathing, so the ventilation of a 


house and of a sleeping room should 
be so arranged that the moving of 
the air will require no personal care 
er attention.—-[Joseph Carter, Ill. 





Helen and Marion's mother had 
given them a few cents for candy, 
and as Helen was the older, she ran 
downstairs to make the purchase, and 


inquiring at the same time: “What 
kind shall I get, mamma?” when 
Marion, fond of candy, shouted: 


“Helen, Helen, get the kind you don’t 
like!’’"—[Chicago Tribune. 





Grandmother's Boy 
BY ALAN 8. FERNALD 
When I’ve been playing ’round all day, 





And am’ good and tired and dirty,’ 


too. 
There’s someone who won't say that 
I’m in the way, 
As father and mother 
do. 


sometimes 


And when I’ve eaten too much pre« 
serve . 
Or torn my blouse on a rusty nail 
She doesn’t. say “its what you de< 
serve” 
And it seems her patience will never 
fail. 


I'll tell you what, it’s the nicest thing 
When I’ve been punished and sent 
to bed ; 
And listen to hear the supper bell 
ring 
To know by grandmother I'll be fed. 


I hear her step on the creaking stair 
And can hear her say, “You’re @ 
naughty boy!" 
But her eyes will shine as she smooths 
my hair; 
And that’s when I know I'm 
Grandmother’s boy! 


Washing, Ribbons—I have. never 
found any method of washing ribbons 
equal to mine. I put them to soak 
for an hour or more in a basin of soft, 
soapy water and then wash out, 
squeezing and rubbing gently. A féw, 
drops of ammonia in the water seems 





~to hurt no color and renders the soak- 


ing more effective. Soap is best 
shaved and melted in a little hot wat- 
er, using a very good quality of soap 
or Washing powder, then dilute to the 
needed quantity for soaking the rib- 
bons on hand. Do not rub the soap 
on the ribbon. When rinsed  thor- 
oughly in several waters put inte 
clear water and set beside your iron- 
ing board. Have hot irons, and lift 
the ribbons, one by. one, out of the 
water and iron them while dripping. 
This may sound “crazy,” but for 
years I have been washing white, 
black and delicate colored ribbons in 
that way, and I defy anyone ito tell 
them from new, until, of course, they 
begin to wear out. If a very “sleazy” 
ribbon has been unfortunately pur- 
chased, mix a spoonful or so of 
cooked starch in the last water, and 
you will find the new look restored. 
Remember—“don’t” wring out the 
ribbons, and ‘‘do’”’ use hot irons.—{M. 
M. F. 





The science of making money is 
secondary to the science of holding 
on to it. 


AN OLD FASHIONED FLOWER GARDEN 


One of the prettiest and most interesting old-fashioned home gardens 
we have seen in many a day is that of F. W. Taylor, a business man of New 


York city, who has a splendid country 
photograph was snapped by our editorial camera last June, 
Crimson Rambler roses covered: the stone walls and 


thing was in its prime. 


home in Connecticut. 
when every 


=! 





The above 


hung in clusters along the side af the house. This picturesque old-fash- 
ioned house, although built more than 100 years ago, having been covered 
sides and all, with hand-split shingles, put on with hand-wrought nails, is 
still in perfect state of preservation. It will. in al) probability, outlast many 
modern structures now being built. This place adjoins the country home of 
Dr Robert T. Morris, the hickéry nut expert, who is so well known to our 


readers. 


ms 
































The Passing of the Forest 


As long as the forest shall live, 
The streams shall flow onward, still 
singing 
Sweet songs of the woodland, and 
bringing 
The bright living waters that give 
New life to all mortals who thirst. 
But the races of men shall be cursed. 





Yea, the hour of destruction shall come 
To the children of men in day 
When ‘the forest shall pass away; 

When Foe low wWeodland voices are 


umb; 
And death’s devastation and dearth 
Shall be spread o'er the face of the 
earth. 


Avenging the death of the wood, 
The turbulent streams shall outpour 
Their vials of wrath, an@ no more 


Shall meer banks hold back the high 


0: ? 
Which shall rush @er the harvests of 
men; 
As swiftly receding again. 
Lo! after the flood shall be dearth, 
And the rain no longer shall fall 
On the parching fields; and a pall, 
As of ashes, shall cover the earth; 


And dust-clouds shall darken the sky; 
And the deep water wells shall be dry. 


And the rivers shall sink in the ground, 
And every man cover his mouth 
cider =. thickening dust, in that 

ro 

Fierce famine shall come; and no sound 
Shall be borne on the desolate air 
But a murmur of death and despair. 

{Alexander Thaw in the Century. 


With the Host 

The attention of every Tabler is 
earnestly called to the article en- 
titled An inspiration for country 
roads, to be found on another page. 
“Repeatedly The Host has received 
letters from women who asked “what 
can we do to earn some pin money?” 
The summer guests at the little hill 
town of Cornish, N H, solved this 
problem for the farm women there 
who had need of replenishing their 
pocketbooks. Other communities 
could to splendid advantage afford 
their ambitious women whom circum- 
stances have placed within narrow 
limits aid in some such way. 

There is something inspiring in the 
production of something worth while, 
in a crop of grain, a fine beef animal, 
a beautiful piece of embroidery, or a 
rag rug. If the mothers and daugh- 
ters among our Tablers might be 
united in a series of such clubs as 
this Cornish Mothers and Daughters 
club, using these columns as a me- 
dium of exchange of ideas, helpful 
suggestions, etc, what a tremendous 
incentive to higher life and to better 
homes it would be. 


The Open Forum 


Dear Host: Ziis is with great please 
Ure TL see our Table Talk continued. 
I am very much interested in. the 
“shut-ins,” ft66;. and sympathize a 
great deal with them. I correspond 
with one in Alabama who is trving to 
get him a wheel chair.: I love to 
cook, and I wish .some of the read- 
ers would send in a tested recipe for 
checolate pie; I have been wanting 
one a good While. Do any of you 
know where I can get the song, “Oniy 
a little brook after all”? My mother 
and, father used to sing it, but have 
forgotten most of it.—[Katie L. Potts. 

Dear Host: Has Rufus a“mind? 
thinking faeulty? sane understand- 
ing? intellect? I think he has. A 
noted Harvard professor believes that 
Plants have unconscious intelligence. 
That Rufus misspells words as his 
mistress does provés. that he either 
reads her mind or she controls his 
acts.. Man’s normal condition is one 
of authority over the beasts; the 
Beast’s normal condition is one of 
obedience to man. I believe that 
man and animals both once had ac- 
tive powers that are inactive now. 
Occasionally one of these inactive 
powers revives in an individual man 
cr beast and becomes active to 4 cer- 
tain extent. If this young woman has 
the same powér over all other dogs, 
then the entire power is within her; 
if not, an inactive power is awakened 
in the dog.—[Warren Parker, Tex. 

Dear Host:-. I enjoy every bit of 
the Table Talk. Have any-of the sis- 
ters had any experience in picking 











live ducks? Would like to know how 
often to pick and how to know when 
the feathers are ripe. Have any ever 
canned asparagus? Here is another 
bread crumb recipe: Pick up a can 
of salmon and in a pudding dish put 
a layer of fish, then a layer of bread 
crumbs and seasoning, then fish and 
bread crumbs, until all is used, 
bread truambs being top layer. Pour 
on sweet milk and bake until thor- 
oughly heated through and nicely 
browned on top. Another way is to 
ee on cee eae mix 

ick with bread or cracker crumbs, 
aids Gia Wille ond Sey tn bk 
fat or butter.—[Virginia. 

Dear Host: As I have seen so many 
helpful hints I venture to ask advice 
on a question which is bothering me. 
I have a light blwe linen jacket suit 
which I 


it 
has faded, the 
does not look at ajl presentable. 
anyone tell me how I can bieach it 
out white? ‘I dislike to dye it, as all 
the rest of my summer suits are dark. 
Someone said use cream of tartar and 
water and boii it; I did but I cannot 
see any change to speak of. I wonder 
where Vermont Greenhorn is; I used 
to see little verses and poems by him, 
but I don’t any more.-—[ Horse Jockey. 


Our Pattern Offer 


A charming little gown for summer 
days, which embodies the best of 








present styles and will prove both be- 
somone and sensible, is shown in No 
4217. The yoke and sleeve caps are 
in one, lending a long slender shoul 
lending a 


in one, long, slender 





No 4217—Charming Summer Gown, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 11 and 12 years. 


shoulder line, while the waist and at- 
tached skirt are easily full and tucked 
in a pleasing manner. A guimpe may 
complete the dress if desired for po- 
lite wear, though it is_especially nice 
for wear on warm days as shown. A 
chambray, liner or other tub fabric 
may be used, of which 3 yards 27 
inches wide are needed for the me- 
dium size. 
HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each and should be ordered by num- 
= of our Pattern Départment, this 
office, 


Molasses Cookies Without Shorten- 
ing—Scald 1 cup molasses, stir in 1 
tablespoon soda and pour while foam- 
ing over 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 1 table- 
spoon ginger amd 1 tablespoon vine- 
gar, Mae ain as Sonne a flour 
° ro rred in as as pos- 
sible.—[Kathl . 


Those Puzzle Names in the issue of 
last week were so easy to guess that 
doubtless everyone has them right. 
They are as follows: J-net, (Janet); 
paw-line, (Pauline); map of the Old 
‘oe state~- (vi irginia); L-N, 

en 





eS a 


\ hole stitch. 


HOME CHAT 


Handsome Corset Covers 


BY MRS EDITH M, DUNCAN 


OTHING. in thé season's arti- 
clés of dress is more indispen- 
sable qathan the corset cover, 
To buy embroiderfes and laces suffi- 
cient to last throughout the summer 
means @n outlay of money that the 
average woman will not contemplate 
cheerfully, byt if she is ingenious and 
has fairly zood taste, she may, during 
her leisure hours, evolve some very 
@ainty and attractive covers that will 
mean scarcely more than the small 
cost ef the material. 

Just at the present. we have the 
patterns that open in the back, in- 
stea@ of the front, and even more 
popular are those without any open- 
ing, but @ sack shape that slips over 
the head as does the chemise. 

A very simple, pretty cover of the 
fatter style may be made by any 
womaa who can do a bit of embroid- 
ery. Cut the waist like a chemise 
with just the two underarm seams, 
gather in the fullness at the waist 
line and sew into an inch band, in 
which embroider eyelets an inch apart 
for the ribbon drawstring. 

Scallop the neck and armholes and 
work closely in the regular button- 
These scallops may be 
drawn by means of a paper pattern, 


‘ eut in continuous squares of one inch 


- 


long and half an inch deep, or, if 
round scallops are preferred, draw 
half the circumference of a thread 
spool. Cut perpendicular slits about 
three-fourths of an inch apart at a 
distance of one inch below the scal- 
lops, through which draw a lacing of 
ribbon also. Treat the arm holes 
likewise. 


Embroider the front. If you can- 
not draw well and you have no 
stamped pattern, perhaps you can 


trace one. One girl I know was clever 
enough to trace a delicate wall paper 
design on her material, thus saving 
the expense and trouble of having it 
stamped. It was exceptionally pretty, 
too. 





A Fruit Record 


BY IDA A, WEEKS 





Every housewife who puts up fruit 
vill find a fruit record a convenience. 
To this end, as she preserves, spices, 
pickles, makes jams, jellies, butters, 
marmalades and puts up plain fruit, 
she will label her fruit and keep an 
account of the quantity. When the 


‘fruit season is over her notes are en- 
tered in a book. Unéer the head “Jel- 
lies,” she places in alphabetical order 


119) 687 


the different kinds of jellies and the 
amount of each kind. Inthe same 
way the other forms of fruit are en~- 
tered. One object of this is the mos# 
intelligent use of the fruit supply. 
The account might easily be so kept 
as to indicate at any moment the 
state of the fruit larder, 

In this book may also be entered 
the expense of putting up fruit. Val- 
uable for future reference are notes 
as to results with certain fruits, with 
methods and appliances. The house- 
wife has many things to bear in mind, 
and such a book lightens her ‘mental 
burdens. If introduces into domestic 
economy some of that systefh that 
makes a man’s business successful. 
The book is small, inexpensive, and 
requires .little time for accurate keep- 
ing. 


A Double Help—Put corn meal iné 
to all greasy pans, after pouring out 
the grease, and then scrape the meal 
into the chicken feed kettle; the 
grease comes with it and the pans are 
then easily washed. Hard,-dry crusts 





soaked in sweet or sour milk are good 
ct. 


for little chicks.—[K. B., 








No 21—TWO MORE COLLAR DESIGNS 


Nothing is daintier than these em- 
broidered collars and no more fasci- 
nating “catch-up” fancy work can be 
patterns may be obtained from our 
readers exclusively and the perforated 
patterns many be obtained from our 
Fancywork Pattern Department, this 
office, for 10 cents for each pair, or 2 
cents for the four. Order by number. 
These collars are 15 inches long. 








put upon it! 


Thre 


Simpson-Eddystone 


2. Silver Greys 


What a shame to make a dress 
that fades, after all the work that is 


Prints are of absolutely fast color, 
and enduring quality—the standard 
for over 60 years. 


Ask your pote Ae Simpson- 
wend Silver Greys. 
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SHARPEN YOUR 
OWN SCISSORS 













No more Dull Scissors 
in your home 
when you have @ 


HARVEY SCISSORS SHARPENER 


(PATENTED) 
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hove “made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co: (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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Plain Facts About. the Richest. 
Agricultural Land in the World 
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This page of interesting informafion is supplied by the Development Society of 
California, a body of public spirited men contributing time and money to spread- 


Sou 





ing broadcast the truth about California. 
It is not a private advertisement in any way, nor has the Development 
‘Society anything to sell. This is mentioned use we. want every 
farmer, agriculturist and stockman to feel free to write’us and ask ques- 
tions. The Society will furnish accurate information without any cost 
to you. If your questions cannot be answered from information on 
hand, your letter will be referred to some Chamber of Com- 
merce or other civic body which will supply. you with full 

facts and figures. 


Blizzards, No Bitter Winters, No Hot Nights 
in Summer. Agriculture is a Pleasure. 
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The farmer’s lot in Southern California ‘3 indeed a 














pleasant one compared to the struggles and hardships 
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at. Once 


of his Eastern brother. Soil, climate’and market condi- 

il iS sO a ee eG tions uaite to make agricultural pufstits both agreeable 
-_—- =— = or a oe, and profitable. In the North and East there are five to 

eS : =. _.4.° =>: seven producing months, in California there are twelve. 

a — a — i a ———— The California farmer can eat strawberries and pic- 

—_—_ =e a nic at Christmas time while the Hastern farmer is 

















huddled behind a stove to keep from freezing. In the 
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summer there are no hot, suffecating nights, but the 





J 
for Further \ —<— Californian is glad to-tuck himself beneath blankets. 
a — ee ee on ———4 This glorious health-giving climate is sufficient itself 
~ Se to attract settlers, but Southern California has other 
Particulars oS . = = fa Se Se Bee Se things te offer. No other seetion:of the United States 


pays a bigger reward in dollars and cents to the farmer. 











Southern California is truthfully called the “‘Land of 











Sunshine.” -It is the garden spot of the world, includ- 











ety of California has 
nothing to sell, It is a 


body of public spirited 








ing within its confines a wonderful variety of climates, 
soil and topography. 
Even two, or three acres are sufficient In some lines 





men, organized for the 





of agriculture to return a larger income than one can 





yurpose of spreads 

e truth about: Cali- 
fornia throughout the 
United States 





Every Farmer Should Read 
These Facts 


Figures From ihe Last United States Census 
Report. 

_»* Fertitizers are an expensive item of farming in most 
states. Massachusetts spends yearly over $4,400,000 for 
fertilizers, It costs Georgia 5.5 per cent of the total 
value of a crop to pay for the fertilizers used. In Cal- 
ifornia it is less than 1 per cent. (.7 per cent.) 

Tn Iowa the average value of hay per—acre is $6.59. 
Compare this with California oranges that pay as high 
as $500 to $1000 per acre; or California English walnuts 
that frequently bring $1000 per acre. 

In California vegetables average $86.42 per acre. In 
Ohio, $58.64. In Iowa, $35.67. 

The averace value of. potatoes per acre in the United 
States is $33.48. In California, $62.65. i 

Oats in. California average $11.06 as against Iowa's $7.08. 

The average value of eggs in United States is 11.2c per 
dozen... In California, . 15.80, 

California excels all other states in production of bar- 
ley, asparagus, peas, peaches, plums, prunes, cherries, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, figs, almonds, 

! Enclish walnuts. - Re 
California produces 21.5. per cent of all fruits in the 

country. , 
An acre of sugar in California is worth more than. in 

any other state. i , 
California produces 117,935.727 Ths of dried fruits, 
California ranks second in the production of beans 

and of honey. fi 
All crops that can be grown anywhere in the United 

States can be successfully cultivated in California, 
California is economically an empire by itself where 

\ farmers get far bigger prices for their crops, where an 

acre yields larger volume of crops and where farming is 

y. conducted with less expense, less work’ and less risk. _ 

,i°° Horses. cattle, sheep and- swine pay big profits in 

California. 


























make from two or three iundred acres in the Hast set 
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to ordinary crops. 


























In Southern California Single Acres 
Have Produced Over $1,000 Net 
Profit, per Year. 














The farmer is chiefly interested in Southern CaLfornia because the land yields him a 
bounteous harvest which is readily marketed at a sauisfactcry price. Farming is not drudgery 
in Southern California, but more of a business, and a very profitable one. The average Bastern 
farmer could double or triple his income with one-half the work, here in Southern California. 

The district is growing so rapidly, especially the large cities; that the demand for 
many agricultural products is becoming far in excess of the supply. dn spite of the great. - 
quantity of vegetables, hay, grain, swine, sheep, cattle, fruits, berries and other farm prod- 
ucts that are ;-rown, the prices of these commodities are frequently excessively high. { 
In the older sections of the United States the soil is less rich and more or less worked j 
Frost may fuin a year’s crops, or over-supply may cut down prices till the farmer has 
nothing left for his*hafd-labor. California soil is of magical productiveness. The market is 
always hungry for, California products. It is a joy and pleasure to work out of doors. 

More Southern California people own their own homes than in any other state, and the 
average deposit in. Southern California savings banks is greater“ than in any part 
of the country. ; 

One can profitably farm in Southern California in an infinite number of ways, either 
specializing in some directidn or growing a variety of crops. Every thrifty man can find 


out 


some particular line of agriculture that suits him and is within his means. 

You will make more profit in Califoriia, you will live longer, feel ‘better, endure 
fewer troubles and discomforts, and be happier. 

The people of Southern California are very broad minded, liberal and hospitable, 


with no -—prejudices against any religion, any. sect or political belief. You will like South- 
ern California people. The: newcomer is always weleomed. In fact, Southern California “is 
a great happy land of plenty, where ten work and play—the nearest approach to paradise 
that is possible on this earth. 


Why not move your home to this beautiful country and let. your family enjoy the 
blessings of life as they should? The railroads are constantly making. very low rates. 


Now is the time to act while land may still be had at reasonable prices. Sit down and 


write a letter asking all the questions you wish. 


DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY. OF CALIFORNIA 





Room 103, Huntington Bldg, Los Angeles, California 
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